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WINTER. 

Our artist, Mr. Devereux, has given us a a riate pic- 
ture indicative of the season. The pretty 
gives 4 vesture, and her fin- 
gers warm genial " ¢ landscape, though 
and desolate—depicting, as it does, stern Winter with his mantle 
©. snowy whiteness—still warms the heart with thoughts of com- 
fort and contentment which dwell around the fireside of this snow- 
embedded home. Picture to yourself on a blustering winter night 


the inside of a snug cottage in the country—the day closed, the | 
blazing, the curtains drawn, the table set for tea, | 


fire made up and 


and the hissing urn or the kettle scarce heard among the various 
sounds produced by the wind in the chinineys and door-crannies 
of the house. The holidays are passed—Christmas and New Years 
—and thus the Old Year steals away unremarked and unlamented, 
and a new one begins with lengthening days and brighter skies, in- 
spiring fresh hopes and pleasing ex tions. We have watched 
year from its birth to its decline, have witnessed the dre 
season of its old age, and stood at the edge of its grave. e 
have seen the bright and evanescent glories of early spring, the 
rich sunshine of summer, and the sweet but mournful twilights of 
autumn, with their solemn inspirations, give place to the short 


| 


days and gloomy amg which usher in the winter solstice. 
One by one the flowers have departed from us; and the sweet 
murmuring of “ shallow rivers to whose falls melodious birds sing 
madrigals,” has been exchanged for the harsh voice of the swollen 
torrent, and the dreary music of winds that “rave through the 
naked tree.” Through many a chilling sign of “ weary winter 
comin’ fast,’’ we have at length reached the consummation of the 
whole. To the contemplative mind the picture below is sugges- 
tive of such thoughts as these, and shundentio and truthfully Pe 


| resents the season of the year that is now clothing the earth 


white—nature’s cold, winter bridal dress. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


THE RUSSIAN GUARDSMAN. 


A TALE OF TEE SEAS AND SHORES OF THE EAST. 
BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER III. 


“ There is no passion 
More spectral or fantastical than Hate; 
Not even its opposite, Love, so peoples air 
th phantoms, as this mad of the heart.” 


Recovery !—What can be more delightful than to leave a 
couch where one has wrestled with suffering, and to gaze from an 
open window upon the luxuries of vivifying natwre—especially 
when the prospect is such as met the convalescent gaze of Alexis 
Orloff. It was some time after he was pronounced out of danger 
by his attendant surgeon, that he could stand without assistance ; 
but he experienced none of the ennui attendant upon confinement 
after he could totter, with unsteady steps, to the large projecting 
windows on either side of his room. One of these windows 
fronted the harbor, while the other hung over into a large court- 
yard, in the centre of which was a lovely little garden, laid out 
with true Oriental taste. It was filled with fragrant roses, which 
vied in luxurious beauty of hue, while in their midst was a marble 
fountain, whose sparkling jet cooled the scented air. Flocks of 
beautiful doves bathed in the shower of refreshing spray; and a 
pair of bulbuls, who had chosen a flowering acacia tree for their 
nest, charmed the morning and the eventide with their liquid 
melody. 

Entirely different, yet none the less interesting, was the view 
from the window looking out upon the bay—for the quay between 
the consulate and the water was a varying scene of interest. Now 
a caravan of heavily-laden camels would pass, patiently following, 
in regular file, peering with their long necks into second story 
windows. Then, to the music of a discordant drum, would come 
a relicf guard of Turkish soldiers, miserably at ease in their 
European uniforms. Loud crics from a Nubian driver would clear 
the way for an “araba,”—a clumsy conveyance drawn by a yoke 
of sleek oxen,—containing the lady-birds of some “ harem,” let 
out for an airing ; or more vigorous shouts would part the tide of 
humanity to let pass a gang of sturdy porters, staggering under 
poles to which was hung their burthens. Among these prominent 
objects, like the fine tracery in a gorgeous Persian shawl, were in- 
dividuals equally remarkable in their appearance. Some wore the 
gay garb of Albania; others, the dark Armenian robe ; while it 
was not unusual to see smooth-faced Parisians in the latest attire 
of their boulevards, dodging to avoid bearded Moslems in richly 
embroidered pelisses, who jogged along upon their donkeys, re- 
gardless of the Christian dogs who might infest their paths. 
Swarthy Arabs, armed to the teeth, gazed stoically upom scenes as 
unlike their desert haunts as were the veiled women, shuffling in 
yellow slippers, unlike an occasional Italian milliner on her way 
to some old Turk’s cluster of wives, with European fashions. 

Beyond this brilliant panoramic fringe was the bay—its silver 
tide studded with vessels quietly riding at their anchors; their 
masts, and spars, and tracery of rigging clearly defined against 
the clear sunlit sky, while the flags of various nations fluttered 
from their mast-heads. Threading their way among the anchored 
fleet were the market-boats, with large wing-like sails and gilded 
sterns; while, towering above all, was the dark hull of the “ Ni- 
colai.”” On either side of the harbor were beautiful “ kiosks,””—or 
country-houses,—surrounded by gardens over which nature had 
thrown a rich garland of flowers. And far in the background, 
‘dotting the blending of sky and water, rose craggy islands, shad- 
owed with thick wood. 

The consul passed a great portion of his time with the convales- 
cent, pointing out the various objects of interest visible from the 
windows, and questioning him about his campaigns. Indeed, it 
seemed that the old gentleman would never weary of hearing 
about THE battle, or of the memorable passage of the river which 
so interested the Grand Duke Nicholas. Singularly, though,—at 
least, Alexis thought so,—he never alluded to the more distant 
past. In vain did the young man occasionally endeavor to lead 
the conversation back to the days of his childhood, with a hope of 
eliciting some information about his parentage. The consul had, 
evidently, a horror of the subject—so much so that one day when 
Alexis inquired : 

“ Grandfather, was my father at all military in his tastes ?” 

The old gentleman arose and replied in a stern tone of voice : 

“You should have sense enough, Major Orloff, to discover that 
in the Russian consulate, at Smyrna, bygones are bygones. I 
have ever endeavored to be a father to you, and, badly as I may 
have performed the duties, you must be content with me.” 

“Nay, nay,” said Alexis, “my dear, kind—” but ere the sen, 
tence was fairly begun the consul had waved his hand as he passed 
through the door. When he came again he was as kind as before, 
but made no allusion to the past, and Alexis felt it a duty not to 
return to the subject. Occasionally, though, recollections of his 
childhood would pass across his mind with the shadowy indistinct- 
ness of objects seen when the eyes’ are half-closed ; but while he 
endeavored to grasp the reminiscences thus flitting through the 
twilight of his brain, they would vanish like a forgotten dream, 
which the waker struggles to recall, but has nothing save a re- 
membrance that he dreamed, 

_As Alexis recovered, he became acquainted with the various 
subordinates in his grandfather’s employ ; all of whom, with one 
exception, appeared to take great interest jn explaining the vari- 
ous departments ander their especial charge, nt Monsieur Lav- 


alette, head book-keeper and cashier, evidently regarded the ma- 
jor as an intruder at his desk, exhibiting a surliness that well be- 
came his appearance. This, it may be well here to remark, was 
anything but prepossessing. He was a short, wiry-built man, 
with that disagreeable expression upon his austere countenance 
which is the ineffaceable stamp of bad passions, coined by that 
mint-master of humanity, the heart.. His piercing gray eyes glow- 
ered from beneath gray overhanging brows; a peevish smile 
played around his compressed lips ; and, although the top of his 
narrow head was bald, there was a band of thin, dark hair, griz- 
zled with gray, that came from behind, turning around his ears 
into a scanty pair of scraggy whiskers. Always dressed in a full 
suit of black, the gentility and the neatness of his apparel, with 
the fineness of his white linen, showed that, although he had been 
absent from his native Paris for many a year, he had not forgot- 
ten his early associations, so far as the toilette was concerned. 
The boulevards could not boast a better-attired “ bourgeois,” than 
the cashier of Consul Orloff, who was the model clerk of the Le- 
vant, held up as a pattern to the young men who came from Eu- 
rope to win a fortune or to occupy a grave. 

Monsieur Lavalette had entered the counting-room soon after 
the elder Orloff established himself in Smyrna, as a mere copyist 
of letters—a situation for which an intimate acquaintance with 
French, German and English qualified him. Possessing a reten- 
tive memory, with an indefatigable application, he eventually 
reached the, responsible position that he now occupied ; nor did 
his industry diminish, as is too apt to be the case, with the increase 
of his salary. On the contrary, the circles around his heart ap- 
peared to concentrate closer and closer around the ledger, that 
was always so fairly posted-up that the consul, for some years 
prior to the time of which we write, had contented himself with 
occasional glances at the balance sheet. 

Nor was Consul Orloff at all unwilling to give up a portion of 
his business responsibility to one so devoted to his interests—he 
had enough to do. Vessels went deeply freighted with luscious 
figs or raisins to London; wool was forwarded to the looms of 
Germany ; raw silk to the manufacturers at Lyons ; and from each 
quarter came back cargoes of goods suited to the wants of Asia 
Minor. ‘The differences between the imports and the exports to 
each place were made up by bills of exchange—sometimes given, 
sometimes paid. The consul, of course, directed each transac- 
tion, fixing the price of articles purchased in the surrounding dis- 
drict, selling them to supercargoes, and ordering goods that he su- 
perintended the sale of. All this kept him so busy that he was 
glad to entrust Lavalette with the minutiz of accounts, exchanges 
and balances, and felt sure that they were in trusty hands. 

Monsicur Lavalette was a bachelor,—at least, he said so,—when 
he sent to France for his niece, on receiving sufficient salary to 
enable him to go to housekeeping. The girl arrived, and he took 
her to a sombre old house, on the outskirts of the city, where he 
resided, but no one at the counting-house ever darkened his doors, 
neither had they seen the child since she landed—indeed they had 
almost forgotten ever having seen her at all. Every morning he 
came punctually to his desk, bringing a luncheon in a basket ; nor 
did he cease work until sunset, when he carefully locked up his 
books in a safe, and went home. No one knew how he occupied 
his Sundays or festival days ; and, had he ever been seen with the 
other Europeans on such occasions, enjoying the varied promen- 
ade at the “‘ Caravan Bridge,” his appearance would have created’ 
more astonishment than would have been excited by the absence 
of any other black-hatted resident. These secluded habits were 
pleasing to his employer, who knew that more loquacious book- 
keepers were often tempted, at the social board of some rival 
merchant, to reveal the trade secrets of their house. As to the 
timid child, who had been entered on a bill of lading from Mar- 
seilles, he had forgotten all about her. 

Now Alexis, while at the military academy, had shown such an 
aptitude for accounts that he had been selected to keep the quar- 
ter-master’s books, and there conceived a gr-at liking for intricate 
calculations. Debtor and creditor, rations and forage, average 
and primage, were music to his ear; while his practised eye rev- 
elled in long columns of figures, multiplications or quotients. It 
was by no means strange, then, that he should feel more curiosity 
in the bulky tomes in his grandfather’s counting-room, than in the 
yard where the figs were packed ; the loft where the wool was as- 
sorted ; or the warehouse where European merchandise tempted 
the turbaned venders to add to their stocks in the bazaar. Per- 
haps, too, the evident desire of Monsicur Lavalette to keep him 
from the ledgers made him more anxious to examine them, and 
one day at dinner he mentioned his wish to his grandfather. 

“ Certainly, my dear boy,” was the reply; “certainly. You 
will find them in better order, I’ll warrant, than those of his Im- 
perial Majesty, for I am sure that Lavalette has no superior. Now 
that I think of it, there is something that I wish you would find 
out ; so come down with me before he leaves for his den.” 

They were too late, for just as they entered the inner counting- 
room, the ponderous keys of the old-fashioned brick and iron safe 
resounded in the lock. A frown clouded the Frenchman’s face ; 
but he put the key in his pocket and inquired : 

“Do you wish anything, consul ?” 

“Never mind this afternoon; never mind. You know I wish 
to order an invoice of hard ware, and should like to know how 
large a draft I ean draw upon London. You have not found time 
for a balance of that account for several months, and as the major 
here wishes to keep his commissariat knowledge in practice, I 
thought we could let him square it up.” 

A bright scarlet spot had appeared upon the cheek of the book- 
keeper while his employer spoke ; but he calmly replied : 

“T was not aware that you were so anxious about the English 
account, knowing as you must that the balance to your eredit will 


more than cover any draft necessary. But, if you wish, 1 will re- 
turn here to-night and aid the major in—” et 

“Never mind,” interrupted the consul, “to-morrow will do. 
Besides, the Spanish consul is coming to-night to hear the major 
recite his campaign. So good day, Lavalette.” 

As they left the counting-room, the Frenchman appeared to 
breathe easier, and a ghastly pallor again took possession of his 
cheeks. Mauttering to himself he left the consulate, threaded sev- 
eral narrow lanes, and did not look up until he arrived at his own 
door, where he rattled the iron ring, confined by a notched bar, 
that served as a knocker. 

An old black woman soon opened the door and ushered her 
master in. Little furniture graced the entrance, or the room into 
which it led ; but Lavalette passed directly into a smaller apart- 
ment, the bay window of which looked into a garden and com- 
manded a view of the harbor. Richly carpeted, adorned with 
mirrors, and filled with evidences of female taste, a stranger would 
have thought himself in the boudoir of some Parisian demoiselle ; 
yet no lady was visible. Agreeable as was the scene, it did not 
appear to awaken pleasant emotions in the breast of its masculine 
occupant, who walked moodily to and fro, evidently absorbed in 
deep thought. A peculiar rattle of the ring on the outer door ap- 
peared to arouse him, and hdfistened attentively. Soon footsteps 
were heard, the door opened, and Manasseh entered. 

“What news ?” exclaimed Lavalette. . 

“ She is well; and my deliverer ?” 

“Too well for our safety. You know, of course, who he is?” 

“My heart told me—” 

“ And your heart,” interrupted Lavalette, “must get him out of 
the way at once, or all will be discovered. Just fancy, the young- 
ster has taken such a passion for book-keeping that old Orloff has 
given him permission to examine his London accounts. Have you 
sold the draft ?” 

“ For good gold. I found an English vessel at Scio, that has 
brought arms and powder for the would-be rebels; and he was 
glad to have good paper instead of a metal of which some Bar- 
bary pirate might lighten him. He is there by this time, and the 
old tyrant will soon find his account more evenly balanced than 
he thinks for. But that is not why I have hastened back—there 
is trouble brewing in Scio, and a strong force is necessary to put 
it down.” 

“ Talk not of what is brewing,” passionately exclaimed Lava- 
lette, “when a day may prove my ruin. Let that boy once get 
interested in the complicated accounts, and he will unravel them, 
exposing all. Besides, I have regretted letting her go ever since 
her departure.” 

“ But, I tell you, she is well.” 

“She may be—I doubt it not. Yet how sad and dreary it is 
here, where hergmile once gladdened my coming, and where—” 

“She counted your peculations,” interrupted asseh. 

“ Peculations !” said Lavalette, in a scornful tone. “ That from 
you?” 

“No, no. I was wrong,” replied Manasseh, in a soothing tone. 
“The plan was mine, and you have but carried it out, fairly carn- 
ing your share of the booty, while I should bear the crime. And 
is ita crime? Did he not destroy my life, embitter my brightest 
dreams of happiness, and cast a cloud over my sunlight of joy ? 
No, no, good Lavalette; you have done nobly, and you will be 
richly rewarded. A few months more, and you can enjoy your 
native air, happy in the society of your niece, with wealth enough 
to purchase respect. And he, the proud, the haughty Orloff, will 
be disgraced, degraded, despised.” 

The eyes of Manasseh flashed as he spoke, and he ground his 
teeth with convulsive rage, while his fingers twitched nervously— 
as if they would fain tear in pieces the object of his animosity. 

“ Bravo!” exclaimed Lavalette, with a satanic grin of delight ; 
“but do you know that after all our plans may fail? After years 
of degrading humiliation, my long cherished dreams of wealth, 
that you have so steadily nursed, may be dispelled like the fog of 
the morning when the sun casts forth its beams. The prize is al- 
most within grasp—shall we see it snatched away? Wish you to 
see the object of your hatred triumph ?” 

“You speak in riddles. Is not everything successfully brought 
to aclose? Have not drafts, either real or forged, gone every- 
where that funds await his command? Is not your niece safe, 
and can you not retire, without suspicion, before the explosion ?” 

“One day more,” answered Lavalette, “and I could leave the 
ruined bankrupt to the tender mercies of his creditors, and the 
degradation that invariably awaits a Russian who brings his na- 
tion’s honor into contempt by his individual misconduct. One 
day more—” 

“ And why not a week? The draft is barely paid, so that there 
is no fear of hearing from it, and the lugger will be at anchor 
yonder to-morrow,” said Manasseh, pointing towards the harbor 
as he spoke. 

“But the examination? Listen. Firmly do I believe in the 
inexorable decrees of fate ; and I almost know that if the young 
man examines the books, all is lost.” 

“ What can be done ?” 

“What can be done!” asked Lavalette. “ Did you ask that 
question, when you first persuaded me to undermine the man who 
had treated me with confidence? Did you ask that question, as 
you encouraged my wrong by picturing a golden future as the 
price of my success? Have you asked that question, as you have 
drawn in the meshes of your net?—and now is a boy to step in 
and leave me to suffer all, while my poor niece is destitute? 
What is to be done!) Do you ask that question, when the oft- 
spring of him you so fiercely hate stands in the way? Rather let 
me ask you—you who would ruin, degrade, kill the lion—how his 
whelp can be removed from the path of vengeance!” 
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Manasseh, who had sank upon an ottoman, was, evidently, a 
prey to strong emotion. There was a moment's pause, and then, 
springing to his feet, he exclaimed : 

“ Lavalette, I faltered; but you forget that the young man 
saved my life at the risk of his own. Yet, even he shall not check 
my thirst for revenge, although I cannot harm him. Remember, 
too, he would have saved Elissa. She, too, was in peril.” 

“Thad forgotten that,” growled the Frenchman. “ But can we 
not remove him for a time, and thus carry out our scheme ?” 

«Exactly ; and now let us have something to eat and drink, 
most worthy host, for vengeance gives an appetite. We will ar- 
range the matter so that your darling books can be wound up in 
true business style.” And the two then went into the larger room, 
where a table was already spread, at which they sat down. Open- 
ing a bottle of champagne, Lavalette filled the glasses, and gave 
as a toast: 

“To the downfall of that prosperous merchant — Consul 
Orloff 


CHAPTER IV. 


“A form more active, light and strong, 
Ne’er shot the ranks of war along; 
The modest, yet the manly mien, 
Might grace the court of maiden queen.” 

“Tur Camp!” said Alexis to himself, as he sat at the break- 
fast table with his grandfather, and looked up from a note just 
handed him by Demetri. Then, after perusing the missive a sec- 
ond time, he asked : 

“ Are there any troops quartered in this vicinity ?” 

“Yes,” replied the consul. “Some apprehend that the revo- 
lution just broken out in Greece will extend this way, and a con- 
siderable force has been raised by the Turkish authorities. But, 
why do you ask ?” 

“T have just received an invitation to visit the camp, this morn- 
ing, signed by Osmar Bey.” 

“ Accept it, by all means. I have never seen him, but learn 
that he is Christian by birth, and the most daring officer in the 
Sultan’s forces. The ride to the camp is short—just long enough 
for an invalid, and Demetri shall attend you. Of course you will 
go in uniform ; and I wish to see how you look in your major’s 
epaulettes.” 

Before Alexis could reply, there was a clatter of hoofs in the 
court-yard, and he went to the window to ascertain who was there. 
It was a mounted Mameluke, who held by the bridle a spirited 
Arabian charger, superbly caparisoned, who chawed his bit and 
proudly tossed his head as if to invite a rider. Now if there was 
anything for which the young officer had a passion, it was a fine 
horse ; so that when Demetri came in with an announcement that 
the Mameluke had come to offer him the use of the steed below— 
one of Osmar Bey’s own steeds—there was no longer any hesita- 
tion. . Hastening to his room, he soon arrayed himself in full uni- 
form, and descended to the court-yard, where he sprang into the 
vacant saddle, managing the spirited animal with that graceful 
self-possession peculiar to military equestrians. 

The consul, with several friends and all his clerks, were in the 
court-yard ; and the old gentleman’s heart. beat high as he heard 
encomiums lavished upon his grandson. His graceful figure, 
yielding to the motions of his steed, had that supple grace which 
lent an additional charm to each well-proportioned limb. The 
confinement of a sick room, too, had so blanched his soft skin 
that the ruddy blood-tide was visible beneath ; while the delight 
he experienced at priding himself once more in the saddle, gave 
life and animation to his frank, open countenance. Then his cos- 
tume—the rich uniform of a major in the Imperial Hussars—was 
strikingly beautiful, even in that land of Oriental luxuriousness 
of personal attire. A tightly-fitting suit of blue cloth was nearly 
covered with heavy gold embroidery, while a scarlet pelisse, 
trimmed with equal richness, hung loosely from his shoulders, 
with the same graceful movement as waved the plume from his 
fur cap, in front of which were the imperial arms in solid gold. 
The hilt and scabbard of the sabre, hanging at his side, were of 
the same precious metal, richly ornamented. 

The stirrups needed some adjustment, and, whilst Demetri was 
arranging one of the leathers, Monsicur Lavalette came, bowing, 
to the other side of the horse. 

“ Major,’ said he, in an obsequious tone, although every word 
eame hissing forth, like water from heated iron, “the account you 
wish to examine is ready for your inspection.” 

There was something so peculiar in the old man’s looks that 
Alexis forgot all about his horse, and the camp, and his visit. A 
secret impulse warned him to look at the accounts thus thrust 
before him, when it was evident that he could not inspect them. 
But the consul called out : 

“Never mind the accounts now, Alexis. They are in safe 
hands ; and, perhaps, Monsieur Lavalette can find time to give 
me the information I so need.” 

“You are complimentary, Monsieur Consul,” said Lavalette, 
with a bow, although his eye flashed fire ; and he returned into the 
counting-house. 

“ Adieu, grandfather. Good day, gentlemen,” exclaimed 
Alexis, touching his horse with his spurs, and cantering out of 
the court-yard, followed by the Mameluke. A gallant-looking 
horseman was this attendant, with flowing costume, a curved 
scimetar, and an air of that haughty pride peculiar to the success- 
ful soldier, To the surprise of Alexis, he spoke in good French : 

“Turn to the left, major, and give your horse the rein. He 
knows the-way.” 

Away they went, merely skirting the city; and then taking the 
road to Manser, that winds between groves of orange and citron 
trees, occasionally interspersed with luxurious gardens, in which 


were stone résidences and sparkling fountains. The sky was 
without a cloud, and nothing checked the brightness of the sun’s 
rays, that now showed himself above the purple summit of Mount 
Sipylus, and perforated the veil of dense fog yet enveloping the 
pointed range of hills at its base. As the mists disappeared in 
the upper air,—like the drop-scene of a theatre,—they displayed 
fresh beauties as they faded gradually from the view, rolling up- 
wards in majestic grandeur, until they were lost in vapor. Sum- 
moned to retire, the lingering phantoms of the night appeared re- 
luctant to obey the great luminary, but left in graceful folds that 
faded away as the day advanced. 

To Alexis, this immediate contact with nature was delightful, 
and he dashed along with braced nerves and elevated spirits. No 
one who has not thus enjoyed the locomotive independence of 
Oriental travelling can comprehend its joys. Liberated from the 
self-created world of circumstance, the horseman not only enjoys 
the rapid motion of his noble steed, but holds converse with na- 
ture in her very fastnesses. Our hero, it must also be remem- 
bered, had not enjoyed his favorite exercise since he had left Rus- 
sia; and his imagination, after having been cabined at sea and 
confined on shore, revelled like a long-caged bird let loose in its 
nest haunts. 

On, on they galloped, the Mameluke keeping a respectful dis- 
tance behind Alexis, who was too much exhilarated with enjoy- 
ment to think of any one else. All at once, as he reached the 
summit of a high hill, he wondered how far distant the camp was. 
Drawing in his rein, he made a sign that brought his attendant to 
his side—although the care with which the Mameluke kept his 
horse one pace in the rear of that of his superior showed his mili- 
tary education. 

“ How far to the camp, sergeant ?”’ inquired Alexis. 

“ About two French leagues, major,” was the reply, accompa- 
nied by a stiff salute, that appeared strangely at variance with the 
man’s Oriental costume. 

“Surely,” said Alexis, “ you are not a Mohamedan ?” 

“No, major, nor much of a Christian, either; yet I am a Mos- 
lem by birth.” 

“ And by education ?” asked the officer, who had brought his 
horse to a walk that he might the better converse. 

“ By education! Ah ha, major, the history of my education 
would be a long one, for it would detail the victories and the con- 
quests of the greatest warrior in the world.” 

“ Surely, you never served under Napoleon ?” 

“ Halt a moment, major.” 

No sooner was this request complied with than the Mameluke 
opened his jacket, and there, to his great surprise, Alexis saw 
upon an under vest the glory-honored star of the Legion of Honor. 
Pointing to it with one hand, and raising his turban with the other, 
the weather-bronzed veteran exclaimed : 

“ He gave it to me.” 

Such was the magic attached to the memory of the great Napo- 
leon then,—nor has it perchance diminished since,—among all at- 
tached to the armies of Europe, whether enemies or friends of 
France, that Alexis regarded the Mameluke with reverence. 

“T little thought,” said he, “that I should ever be attended by 
one who had served under the ‘ great captain.’ ” 

“The ‘little corporal,’ if you please, major,” replied the vet- 
eran, buttoning up his jacket. ‘So we used to call him when he 
used to walk about through the bivouacs, now jesting with a pri- 
vate, now recalling some battle souvenir with a grumbling old 
grenadier, and now thundering like a light battery at some officer 
who had negleeted the comfort of his men. Flints and scabbards! 
but he was a general; and yet, how well I remember it, he used 
to enjoy being called corporal.” 

“ But how, my good fellow, came you, a Mohamedan by birth, 
you say, to be in the French army ?”’ 

“ Fortune of war, major. My childhood was passed in a harem 
at Grand Cairo, where I used to light pipes for a pacha of ever-so- 
many tails, and practice with a curved scimetar on horseback in 
company with a dozen other lads, destined like myself to recruit 
the Janizaries body-guard. Year after year, as I remember them, 
was thus-a dream of arms and horses, and ceremonials ; but then 
came a change—the first distinct recollection I possess. Walking 
one day in the pacha’s garden, I met a young Circassian slave, 
who had jifst been purchased by the chief of his household. 
Flints and scabbards! but she was beautiful. Her eyes were like 
stars, her teeth white as pearls, and the horse you ride, major, was 
not more gracefully formed than Zara was. From that moment 
my only thought was how I could escape with her; and how or 
where I knew or cared not. But here I am prosing over my life- 
roster—” 

* Go on, I beg of you,” said Alexis. 

“Just then the French landed at Alexandria; and soon we 
heard that they were coming up to Cairo as a spring freshet goes 
down the Nile, sweeping all that opposes. Flints and scabbards ! 
thought I, now or never. In the confusion I hoped to reach some 
quiet spot, and there live with Zara, who grew lovelier every day. 
One evening the pacha ordered his entire household to take the 
field the next morning and march against the invaders ; while 
Zara, poor girl, was told to get ready to go up the river, where the 
old fellow had a counting-house. Then or never; so that night 
we started, hand in hand, as light-hearted a pair of young ver- 
dants as one often sees. On we went, until the stars grew dim, 
when we sat dewn upon the grass beneath a palm tree ; and Zara, 
laying her head in my lap, went to sleep. A few moments, and I 
also slumbered ; but my dreams were soon disturbed by a shriek! 
Flints and scabbards! I have seen much human agony since ; 
have heard many a death-cry; but never one that so chilled my 
blood. Zara, my loved Zara, lay dead in my arms; and before 
me, wiping the blood frem his reeking scimetar, stood the pacha. 


A diabolical expression gleamed from his blood-red eyes ; and he 
said, with an unearthly tone: ‘So ends one; your lot will be 
harder unless you retrieve your character against the enemy.’ 

“ Ah, major, you can have but little idea how I felt. Despair 
seemed to have frozen every faculty, and I thought of nothing, 
save revenge. Almost mechanically I mounted my horse, which 

been brought by my comrades—for a passing scout had seen 
us asleep, and informed the pacha. Lost to everything, save the 
intense consciousness of the wrong I had endured, I rode on and, 
luckily, soon found an occasion to wipe off the score. By some 
good fortune we fell in with a troop of French cavalry, and, with 
a wild hurrah on either side, an engagement commenced. The 
commander, a mere stripling like myself, made for the old pacha, 
and they had it hilt to hilt. The pacha had the best horse, and 
was the coolest swordsman; but no sooner did I see him disarm 
his antagonist, and then raise his glistening s¢imetar, than I put 
the spur to my horse, and was at his side. Before his blade 
whirled in the air I pierced him to the heart, and he fell, bathed in 
blood, upon the sand, writhing in agony. ‘Remember Zara!’ I 
shouted, as, drawing a pistol from my saddle-bow, I shot him 
mortally. Then my feelings overpowered me, and, falling from 
my horse, I lay insensible by the side of the inanimate object of 
my revenge. 

“When I recovered I found myself in the tent of the young 
lieutenant, whose life I had saved, who anticipated my wants, and 
seemed to think that he could not be sufficiently grateful. He evi- 
dently thought that I had interfered solely with a desire to save 
him from the pacha’s scimetar ; nor could I explain to him—una- 
ble as I was to converse with him—that I had but sought to quench 
an ardent thirst for revenge. My comrades, however, who had 
witnessed the scene of the morning, knew what had prompted 
me; and when I entered Cairo with the French army, one of 
them, disguised as a peasant, denounced me as a renegade. Up 
to that moment I had never thought of enlisting under the tri- 
color flag; but I then saw it was my only alternative. The next 
day I was enrolled among the Mameluke Guard, and Lieutenant 
Delmas—for such was the name of my friend—introduced me to 
General Bonaparte as ‘his preserver.’ 

“Fortunately, I was enabled to preserve the life of the general 
himself within a week—for in his eagerness to conciliate the rem- 
nant of the Copts, a Christian race, that had survived the con- 
quest of the first Califfs, he lost his wey among the ruins of Old 
Cairo, on foot and unattended. I was wandering about, thinking 
of Zara, when I encountered him; and, as he did not recognize 
me at first, he drew his small sword—for Bonaparte was no cow- 
ard; flints and scabbards! no. You may imagine that he did not 
regret an encounter with my scimetar; and lucky was it that I 
came when I did, for in a few moments we met a fanatic Moslem 
prophet, who recognized the general, and rushed at him with his 
long knife, denouncing him in the name of Mahomet. Stepping 
in, I was fortunate enough to arrange the assassin’s matters in 
short order, and then,—just in time, for his cries were attracting a 
mob,—up came General Monge with an escort. That night I re- 
ceived a sergeant’s warrant, with a sword of honor, and from that 
day I was French at heart. . 

“ The camp is over yonder hill, major; and I will clip the wings 
of my story. Suffice it to say that I followed the hero to France, 
and then half over Europe. Flints and scabbards! but he led <3 
a dance—forward two, always. Rat-a-plan-plan! Rat-a-plan-plan ! 
The little French drummer-boys made the old thrones tremble 
with their sticks, as the armies advanced at double-quick time. 
Nor were the Mamelukes in the rear—for their fiery barbs could 
alone keep pace with the gallant Murat, bravest of the brave. 
Flints and scabbards ! major, those were campaigns worth fighting 
in; and often, as the general rode along the line, he would stop 
and ask me if I remembered Cairo. Just as if I could forget it! 
Frenchmen were promoted, and made all sorts of queer-named 
things ; but I wouldn’t have taken all the noble titles in the worid 
for one of those kind remembrances, when his clear, soft voice 
would make my heart ring with its pleasing echoes. 

“Then he married the Austrian woman, and things changed. 
Flints and scabbards! how I hated to see him rigged up as an 
emperor, with a crowd of cowards around him; nor was I sorry 
when he had to put on his gray coat and little cocked-hat again. 
We went to Russia. Ah! you know, major, what we suffered 
there. Many dropped on the march and by the watchfires, the 
blood gushing from their eyes and mouth, till death relieved them ; 
whilst others, where they could approach a fire, thrust their frozen 
and benumbed limbs among the embers, and were burnt without 
being conscious of suffering, until they expired. We, Mamelakes, 
as you may imagine, major, suffered cruelly ; but a remnant of 
us remained with the emperor until he reached Wilna. Upwards 
of forty went to Moscow, but when’ Napoleon sent for us, a few 
hours after the horrible journey was ended, only five presented 
themselves. And how we were changed! The gay Oriental 
dress, so conspicuous upon occasions of ceremony, was gone—we 
paraded in cloaks of untanned horse-skin, scorched with the biv- 
ouac fires; our feet wrapped in strips of carpet, and our smoke- 
dried faces nearly hid by long matted beards. But when, with a 
sad yet sweet voice Napoleon thanked us—ay, and gave each of 
us the cross of honor —flints and scabbards! we would have 
started back for Moscow if he had but said the word. 

“ We were then drafted into a hussar regiment, with the rank 
of sergeants and double pay ; but we did not see swords crassed 
again until Waterloo. Ah! but we are near camp, thank fortune, 
and there is no need of talking about that fatal day. Late at 


night, when all sought to escape, I overtook a general officer, 
who was wounded, and had san‘ by the road-side, awaiting his 
fate when the Prussians should come. Flints and scabbards! it 
was General Delmas! We ha: begun our campaign in company 
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and I determined to end it with him, despite his entreaties. Luck- | 
ily there came a party of English, who took us prisoners.” 
Just then they were ascending a hill; and from the other side | 
came the notes of the Tartar dram, and he stopped his narrative. | 
“ Here we are at camp, major,” said he. “Excuse my talka- | 
tiveness ; but it is not often I get a chance to speak of old times.” | 
“Nay, nay,” replied Alexis, “I have been much interested in 
story. But tell me—how came you here ?” 


“General Delmas is now Osmar Bey—and there is his camp!” - 


CHAPTER V. 
‘+ Hear the mingled hum 

Of myriads up the mountain come ; 

The horses’ tramp, and tingling clank, 

Where chiefs reviewed their vassal rank, 

And charger’s shrilling neigh ; 

And see the shifting lines advance, ! 

While frequent fished. from shield and lance, } 

The sun’s reflected ray.” 

Tue Twrxisn Camp was now before them, presenting a scene 

of rare picturesque beauty, that charmed Alexis, familiar as he | 

was with the pomp of the tented 
field. The encampments of the 
Rassian army were abways pitch- 
ect with mathematical precision— 
scores of small wall-tents being 
arranged into streets, at the heads 
of which were the more pretend- 
ing bell-tents of the officers, each 
in its relative rank ; while, behind 
all, towering in majestic solitude, 
rose the marquee of the coppmand- 
ing general. All were of spotless 
white canvass ; and even the row 
of canteen-tents, in the rear-line, 
with their smoking furnaces, were 

placed in exact order. But the ‘ 


| here ? 


“So I trust, also,” replied Alexis; “although General Ipsi- 


| lanti has endeavored to embroil the two powers, in order to carry 


ont some scheme for restoring the Greek nation.” 

“ Foolish idea! Neither will Capo d’Istria, with his ‘ Philomu- 
sians,’ do more. Mahmond is too well aware of their plots.” 

“ By what chance,” inquired Alexis, “is this force congregated 
Surely, no invasion is feared ?” 
Osmar’s brow darkened. deen 
“No!” he replied. “And yet there are hawks whose wings 
will require clipping, for they aspire to the eagle’s flight. This is 
rather a camp of discipline ; and I hope, in return for the pleasure 


| of your visit, to show you the old warriors of the crescent, in 


company with the yet untried levies who are being trained in the 
modern school of warfare. I ordered a review at noon, and the 


trumpets announce that the hour is near at hand. Excuse me mn- 
til I can put on my regulation uniform ; for example, as you prob- 
ably know, goes a great way in introducing a reform.” 
Thus saying, the bey left our young hero, and retired to make 
the contemplated change. 
[TO BE CONTINVED.] 


en-ampment which mow met the 


thing is set on foot to attract the crowd. At Constantinople, 
women and children, of all classes, take coffee from morning ti 
evening. If you entera merchant’s house, or make a visit to a 
Turkish lord, to an Arab, Persian, Greek, Jew, or Armenian, the 
master of the house first offers you coffee. If the visit be pro- 
longed, one, two, and three eups are offered. The cups, of Turk- 
ish or Chinese porcelain, are very small, and, when they are pre- 
sented, they are handed in other cups of metal, ealled zarf, to k 
them from burning you. These zarfs are of copper, silver ai 
gold, enriched with enamel and precious stones. The young slaves, 
as they offer the coffee, lay their hands upon their hearts. In the 
East, only, the Mocha is held in esteem ; thus, during the war with 
Egypt, the Turks suffered a cruel deprivation, for this species of 
coftce became so rare and costly that only the grandees could pro- 
cure it. ‘The manner in which the Arabs prepare coffee is very sim- 
‘ple. After having burned the kernels, they pound it in wooden, 
marble, or bronze mortars, until the powder is excessively fine ; 
then, the moment the water boils, they put five or six little spoon- 
fu!s into a coffee-pot of tinned copper, containing about two cups 
of water; then, whenever the foam rises, they carefully remove 
the vessel from the fire, and so on 
until the froth has entirely disap- 


peared, which happens after two 
orthree boilings. coffee must 
be roasted as near as 


— to the time of using it, 
r the aroma evaporates speedily, 
In Egypt, where the beverage is a 
real nectar, there are public places, 
immense stores, where they do 
nothing but burn and grind cof- 
fee. The mortars are in the form 
of troughs, along which a battal-. 
ion of halfnaked men, armed with 
formidable pestles, crush the pre- 
cious grain; in this way the 


eye of the Russian officer was as 
picturesquely varied as those to 
which he had been accustomed at 
home were mathematically regu- 


oil 
portion remains always combined 


\ 

with the powder, which thus 

| serves all its flavor. These estab: 
lik. hishments are called Tchmiss. The 
oS eh ili | Orientals never mix coffee with 


lar. Scattered around the out- \ 


¢ 


skirts of a large plain, where the 
surrounding hills rose from its 
level surface, were some thirty 


ae cream or milk, and rarely with 


clasters of round, green tents, 
each let pitched, without any sys- 
tem, about a large, square mar- 
quee of the same color. In some 
of the spaces between these ver- 
dant villages,—for such they ap- 
peared to be,—horses were pick- 
etted; in two others were small 
parks of bright field artillery... 
while in others were fires, where 
some were cooking. Around the 
doors of ¢he tents were clustered 
groups of cross-legged smokers ; 
while in the central area a party 
of horsemen were indulging in 
intricate evolutions as they in- 
dulged in some game. It was a 
scene that made the young man’s 
heart beat high with enthusiasm, 
as it recalled to his mind the an- 
cient Asiatic hordes on their march 
to invade the classic fields of At- 
tica and Lacedemon—and he was 
carried back, in imagination, to 
the days of Darius and of Xerx- 
es. No guard were posted, and 
the Mameluke,—whose name it 
may be well to mention, was Ach- 
met,—piloted Alexis to the tent 
of the general, before which waved 
the Turkish flag—a crescent and 
a star upon a broad green field. 
Here they dismounted, giving up 
their horses to a stalwort Nubian, 
who stood at the door. The in- 
terior of the tent was spacious 
and magnificent; inscriptions in 
gilt characters ornamenting the 
many-colored silk hangings that 
lined the roof and sides. Luxnu- 
rious divans were placed around 
the sides; and around the poles 
in the centre, which supported the 
roof, were fastened guns, scime- 
tars, and yataghans, of superior 
workmanship, highly ornamented. 

“ Major Orloff,” announced his 
guide ; and Osmar Bey, the sole 
occupant of the tent before they 
came in, rose, and advanced to 
meet his guest, saying : 

“You are welcome to my quar- 
ters. It is seldon that they are 
thus honored.” 

Alexis thanked him for the com- 
pliment, and took an offered seat, 
where he had an opportunity to 
look at his host. He was a man 
of stalwort frame, whose attitude was naturally haughty, while his 
every gesture was marked by decision and command. ‘His expan- 
sive forehead was deeply furrowed ; and his pallid cheek was at- 
tenuated; yet from beneath his heavy, dark eyebrows, bright 
gleaming eycs, somewhat contracted by habitual mistrust, testified 
that fame alone was not chargeable with wrinkles or with emacia- 
tion. A short, heavy black beard concealed the resolute outline 
of the lower portion of his face, but left exposed a massive neck, 
left bare by his Albanian costume. The long, blue tassel of his 
red cap hung down over his shoulder; his arms, covered only by 
a thin chemiso, came through the slashed sleeves of a gold-em- 
broidered javket, which thus hung as a pelisse, disclosing a tight 
vest; a flowing white hilt was tightly b: und about the waist by a 
crimson sash; and embroidcred gaiter: covered yellow slippers. 
A beautifyl costume was never worn by Chistian or by 

Pipes and coffee were brought by negro boys, and, after a few 
moments! pause, Osmar, laying down the amber mouth-piece of 
his snake-like wat-r-pipe, remarked : 

“T suppose A’ hmet has informed you, that we are both soldiers 
of France by edgcation—indeed, your uniform is the only one as- 
sociaged in my recollection with defeat, But now, I trust, the 
flags under which we fight wave in harmony.” 


r—not wishing to adulterate 
= — by ax drink it warm, 
rk ro drop, i i 
to take a whiff fom 
tobacco pipe. Thus tobacco and 
pipes are indispensable in coffee- 
ouses. Tobacco, as our readers 
are aware, was unknown in Egypt 
and Asia until after the discovery 
of America. It was in the year 
1605, under the enltan, Ahmed I., 
that the traders brought it to Con- 
stantinople. As in the case of 
coffee, the doctors of the law dis- 
puted a long time to decide wheth- 
er its use was conformable or not 
to the principles of Islamism. 
The fires that ravaged Constan- 
tinople several times under the 
reign of Murad IV., and which 
were attributed to the impradence 
of those who smoked in the coffee- 
houses, determined the sultan to 
prohibit tobacco. But the pipe re- 
appeared as soon us coffee was 
permitted again, and the use of 
tobacco is now general in the East. 
The Orientals are as particular — 
about the beauty of their pipes as 
the quality of eobnses. The stems 
are common! of cherry-wood, but 
sometimes of jessamine, whose 
long and re stalks are more 
elegant. These woods are 
ferred for their perfame, which 
mingles agreeably with that of the 
tobaceo. The stems are sometimes 
ornamented with threads of silk, 
1d, and silver; the en@ by which 
e smoke is inhaled, of white or 
llow amber, coral, and other 


== 


ENTERIOR OF A TURKISH COFPFEE-HOUSE. 


A TURKISH COFFEE-HOUSE. 

We t our readers with a vivid sketch, above, of the inte- 
rior of a Turkish cafe—the terrestrial paradise of the Moslem— 
where the follower of the prophet enjoys his favorite beverage, 
and his beloved pipe. The group of persons, represented in the 
engraving, are indolently enjoying themselves, while the melody 
of a professional musician mingles with the pleasant murmurs of 
the distant fountain. It is in the coffee-houses of the East that 
the poets, musicians, and jugglers display their talent. Here, at 
Bagdad, Damascus and Cairo, are born these Arabian Nights’ En- 
tertainments, and those poems, whose renown has reached even the 
heart of the desert. .These tales undergo continual variations, ac- 
cording to the imagination of the story-teller; that is often devel- 
oped to exaggeration. Be it understood that the story-tellers and 
musicians are paid by the landlord, who tries to find something 
that can collect the crowd and keep it together as long as possible 
to inerease his sales; and this is not difficult, for the ‘idleness of 
the Orientals is extreme, as well as their passion for coffee. It is, 
dpi in the nights of the Ramazan,—the season of fast- 

,—that the coffee-houses multiply their elegance and attractions ; 
illuminations, rich costumes of the kafedji, or ‘waiting-boys, the 
kargues, a sort of puppets, or Chinese shadows of an erotic char- 
acter, that divert young and old to the excess of fronzy—every- 


ard stones, is oftem enriched with 
diamonds and emeralds. Some- 
times the great pachas have pipes 
worth two, three, and even. four 
thousand dollars apiece. Those 
of women of rank are yet more 
el . They make nse of pipes 
im the Persian style, so arranged 
that the smoke, passing through 
rose-water, reaches the lips cool 
and perfamed. They are called 
narguilehs at Constantinople, and 
chiches at Cairo. The _— are 
of a fine, red malleable Garth, that 
enables the artist to trace desi 
and n As 
with re to coffee, politeness 
requires pipes to be offered to 
every visitor; and it is easy to 
see what an expense it must be to 
the great lords to have fifty, a hundred, or two hundred pipes kept 
in order for use. Several slaves are assigned for this —— ; 
and when the rooms are not large the pipes are so crowded that it 
requires all the Turkish phlegm to avoid a shock or conflagration ; 
and the atmosphere, when the cold requires the windows.to be . 
closed, is so dense that the nearest objects cannot be distinguished. © 
Reclining on the , on the borders of a fountain, in th 
of a plane-tree, the Mussulman smokes his pipes, repeats the 
name of Allah many times, and re in his beatitude, consid- 
ering all those as dogs who do not likewise. There is not a Mus- 
sulman whom a habit, contracted in infancy, does not induceJto 
smoke fronriten to twenty pipes a day, drinking as many cups of 
coffee. Like all those whom excesses have weakened, they think 
to repair their strength by new stimulants; but, before long, the 
succumb to the law imposed on all who do yiolence to nature, a 
are turely doomed to a double impotence, physical and 
moral. The abuse of soporifies, preventing all intellectual labor, 
and tending only to satisfy y animal instincts, has rusted 
the springs of the mind; and you see this nation, which bears _ 
in its physiognomy the noblest type.of the Creator’s hand, and 
endowed with all the blessings of heaven in the Promised Land, 
where it would have been easy for them to attain the highest pos- 
sible porfectibility, perishing of weakness and indolenee. 
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VIEW ON THE BOSPHORUS. 

We present an engraving, below, of a charming view from the 
European side of t = . This view is taken from the 
sultan’s kiosk, situate in the “ Valley of Heavenly Water,” on the 
Asiatic shore, loaking up the channel in the direction of Constan- 
tinople. Immediately facing is the village of Baltaliman; and 
1 to the left are the ruins of the Roumili-Hissar, or Castle 
of Europe, whose history is coeval with the final conquest of the 
Byzantine Empire, by Mahomed II. Mahomed I. had already, in 
the reign of Manual Paleologus, built the castle of Anatolia, on 
the opposite side of the channel, and Mahomed II. erected this 
building in 1451, i. e., two years before the conquest of Constan- 
tinople, to the terror of the trembling emperor. In vain did 
the latter lay before the barbarian, through an embassy, all the 
—— that a newly-concluded peace furnished him with. Ma- 
omed dismissed him with this answer: That he was by no means 
to be compared to his ancestors; that what they had been unable 
to effect he could rapidly and easily execute ; that what they did 
not choose to do he intended to do ; that the next ambassador who 
should be sent to him should he flayed alive.” Mahomed had, in 

the py the winter, driven a thousind m 

and a thousand lime-barners; and, before spring, the burnt 
from the ite coast, the necessary supply of wood from Nico- 
media and Heraclza on the Euxine had been collected by the time 
he himself arrived from Adrianople, to determine with accuracy 
the plan and the site of the new fortress. He traced the founda- 
tions conformably to the ludicrous idea that the circuit of the walls 
ought to imitate the Arabic letters of the word Mahomet, the name 
of the Prophet. Thus a tower cam: to stand in the place where, 


VIEW FROM 


— 


STATE CAIQUES AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


in the Arabic writing, the M (Mim) forms a ring; and the whole 


received the irregular and most senseless shape ever given to a for- | 


tress. To three of his generalg—Chalil Pacha, Tschakan, and 
Saritcha—he assigned the building of the three great towers which, 
at first sight, gave to the castle the appearance of a 
gle. To each of the thousand masons was assigned the task of 
building two yards, and a thousand workmen were associated with 
their labors, besides the enormous multitude who’ brought together 
stones, lime and tiles, collected by the judges from all the districts 
of Anatolia. The castle was finished. in three months, the walls 
being thirty feet thick, and high in proportion. On the tower built 
by Chalil Pacha, enormous guns were raised, which threw stone 
balls of more than six hundred weight; and Firus Aga was raised 
to the command of the castle with four hundred picked men, with 
the injunction to demand a toll from every passing ship. On the 
waters of the Bosphorus are seen a Turkish frigate, a small Turk- 
ish steamer, an English steam-frigate, besides smaller craft. We 
give above a picture of the State Caique, in which the. sultan is 
conveyed to mosques on Friday. It is a magnificent affair, all 
picked out with gold and gaudy colors, with a large figure of a 
at the prow. At this point sits his Mighness’s sword- 

rer; in the stern, beneath a splendid canopy; ats the sultan, his 
body-guard being behind him. The batge is prapelled at a 
swift rate by six and twenty caijees, pulling a stroke of thirty sec- 
onds’ interval. ‘The caique appropriated to the pachas on the oc- 
casion of-these State processions is not quite so grand as that of 
the sultan’s, but very much in character. The various: ambassa- 
dors have also their state caiques, which they call into requisition 
when proceeding to an audience with the sultan, or to attend a 


rfect trian- | 


meeting of the Grand Council. Relating as these pictures do to 
the present seat of war, they are more than usually interesting. 
There is a classic beauty, too, hanging about this region of the 
East that is peculiarly captivating to the thoughtful; there is so 
much of historical interest clustering about this portion of the g'obe ; 
it is so vastly different, in all respects, from the rest of the known 
world ; its people are so distinctive and remarkable a race, that 
aside from the present immediate excitement which war has en- 
acted in the vicinity of the Bosphorus, it is also a spot of marked 
and lasting interest. Such facilities as are offered by these noble 
and beautiful waters, in this quarter of the world, would have 
been improved to their utmost capacity in the furtherance of com- 
merce. But the dreamy, indolent Turk sits and smokes his opium- 
drugged pipe, and looks complacently upon all around him, with- 
out a thought beyond acquiring sufficient for his present luxuriant 
and immediate wants. Progress is a word the meaning of which 
he cannot realize—or, if he did so, it would be with a repulsive 
shudder. He only wishes to do as his fathers have done before 
him ; and, provided you do not interfere with his superstitious rev- 
erence for the creed of Mahomed, nor attempt to take possession 
of his national soil, he is content and would remain a good neigh- 
bor. He will trouble the Russian Bear, who has invaded his ter- 
ritory—his religion is at stake, and for that the Moslem will fight 
to the last gasp, believing that it secures for him a home in Para- 
dise, and a place among the sacred and holy who know all the 
fabled joys of that glorious place. It is a peculiarity of the fol- 
lowers of the Mahomedan religion that they will sacrifice any- 
thing and everything, with life itself, to feel the assurance that 
they are entitled to Mahomed’s Paradise. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
“GONE, BUT NOT LOST.” 


BY ALICE CAREY. 


Minnie is gone—on me no more 
Will smile her gentle eyes— 

"Twas but last weck or that before - 
I saw her making pies! . 


Her lips were fresh as any rose, 
You would not think it true; 

And yet she said a dozen beaux 
Had kissed away their dew. 


I saw her leave us—angels hark, 
I cried, in wild alarm ; 

And save, O save her from the dark— 
"Twas midnight and a storm. 


Softly she smiled, and smoothed away 
Her long and heavy hair, 

And said she thought another day 
Would probably be fair. 


Was come, and Minnie’s pa was mad, 
And so she ran away! 


And though her mother too, was mad— 
And sisters cried, alack! 

She said she’d have him, if he had 
But one shirt to his back. 


Quite unprepared—her heavy woes 
We felt, but could not share,— 
She had but just two calicoes, 
And one old silk to wear. 


°Twas hard to leave her childhood’s skies— 
They never had been dull— 

°T was hard to leave the apple pies— 
There was a cupboard full. 

Sweet Minnie, sheathe your angry glance, 
Nor think I write to blame, 

For who of us, and had a chance 
Phat would n’t do the same. 
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[Translated from the French for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE OLD SOLDIER’S LEGACY. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


Tue Russian campaign, whose denouement was so fatal to the 
power of Napoleon and the greatness of Imperial France, was not, 
as has long been believed, one of those rash enterprises undertaken 
to gratify the ambition of the chief of an empire. Irresistible 
political causes occasioned this conflict in which the wing of our 
eagle became exhausted. The future will, we have no reason to 
doubt, successively annihilate the accusations with which party 
spirit has attempted to sully the glory of Napoleon. The condi- 
tion of permanent war in which his reign was involved, occasioned 
the people, it must be confessed, real suffering; but the blind 
hatred of foreigners, to whom the maintenance of order seemed 
only a narrow and inglorious despotism, seized with avidity this 
method to ruin a popularity unexampled in the annals of the 
world. The claims of reason, though misunderstood, cannot be 
entirely lost on the earth, There will come atime when it will 
impose its sovereign word on the sophists who have attempted to 
pervert it. The glory of Napoleon, with the faults which destroyed 
it, are not yet appreciated ; and it is not in these that we are to 
seek the hand which conducted him to power, and which over- 
turned his victorious car, but in the decrees of Providence, which 
no human foresight can predict or alter. 

The deplorable issue of the Russian campaign is well known. 
In this fatal retreat, our cohorts retraced their steps over fields, 
despoiled and barren, through burning cities ; our soldiers, their 
limbs stiffened with the cold, dragged themselves along in the 
steps of their emperor. Very soon the army saw before it only 
an immense tomb of ice, and thenceforth despair produced confu- 
sion. Emperor, gencrals and soldiers were plunged in the same 
misery ; but all these calamitics were nothing in comparison with 
the uneasiness of the former, who had received no intelligence of 
Ney, one of his most intrepid lieutenants. The marshal, said 
some, has wandered away with his corps; perhaps he has even 
been taken prisoner! At this idea, Napoleon clasped his hands 
convulsively, and exclaimed : 

“One of my marshals a prisoner of the Russians! A marshal 
of the empire compelled to surrender his sword to a Miloradowitch 
or a Platow! Ney, the bravest of the brave, paraded as a trophy, 
through the streets of St. Petersburg, exposed to the insults of the 
rabble! What a disgrace for him !—or, rather, what a misfortune 
for us 

“ Sire,” replied the Count de Lobau, his aid-de-camp, with dig- 
nity, “if the Russians have the sword of Ney, be sure they have it 
only broken. I mean, that they can have only his corpse!” 

“ Well, what matters it, he will still be lost to us!” 

Very soon arrived some staff officers, who had been despatched 
from head quarters to gain information on the real position of the 
Prince of Moskova and his soldiers. Napoleon pressed them with 
questions, but their reports only increased his uncertainty, his 
anxiety. 

“It is all over, general,” exclaimed Napoleon anew, “we shall 
“never see Marshal Ney more!” 

“Sire, your majesty will permit me not to despair so hastily. 
If the Duke D’Elchingen had been taken, some men escaped from 
- the disaster would have announced it to us. The enemy himself 

would have found means to inform us of it.” 


“ But, general, refiect that the marshal must have met at Kras- 
noe, the twenty-five thousand men of Miloradowitch. How could 
he have penetrated the barrier of iron and of fire? ©, the doubt 
is frightful! And even the silence that reigns around us, that mys- 
terious curtain, which our informants have not pierced, every- 
thing, justifies my apprehensions.” 

At this moment, Prince Eugene came to announce that the 
sojourn of the army at Orcha became more and more dangerous 
and compromised the fate of the army. The columns of Kutusow, 
were approaching ; they threatened to surround the general quarters. 

“ Shall we, then, abandon Marshal Ney ?” exclaimed Napoleon. 
“No, I cannot—I will not!” 

“ But, sire,” replied the viceroy, “ what can we do now to save 
the marshal? The road in that direction is closed.” 

“ We will open it as you have opened it. Come, gentlemen, to 
horse 

Napoleon, prompted by a generous impulse and a heroic inspi- 
ration, hastily quitted the spot he had occupied for the last two 
hours, and followed by his staff—alas! sadly diminished in num- 
bers—directed himself towards the ruins which marked the inclo- 
sure of the villageof Orcha. The darkness of night had succeeded 
the light of day; it was deepened by the falling of snow which 
covered men and horses. The emperor, at sight of the immovable 
lights of Kutusow, stopped, and, turning to Count de Narbonne, 
asked : 

“Why does not Kutusow advance? Ah, I have now a proof 
that the Prince of Moskova has not yielded. He must still be 
contending with Miloradowitch.” 

And a ray of hope suddenly illuminated the pale features of the 
emperor ; his keen glance had taken in the position of parties. 

“No, gentlemen, all is not lost,” added he. “Prepare to pass 
through the midst of the troops of Kutusow. We will go our- 
selves to seek Marshal Ney.” 

These noble words, this signal of a new battle, re-animated the 
energy of discouraged hearts. There was in the accent of the 
emperor a pledge of deliverance for the Prince of Moskova, and a 
promise of victory. The soldier no longer thought of Wilna, 
which just now his sufferings and his desires had so impatiently 
demanded, because he hoped to find there at last provisions and a 
few days’ rest. ‘Come to the help of Marshal Ney!” was the 
cry at the general quarters of Orcha. The wounded, the sick de- 
manded arms; they wished to brave the cannon of the Russians. 
But the snow fell faster, the wind blew it in their faces and in- 
creased the darkness, which no longer permitted the men to see 
their way. It became necessary to stop to wait for the cessation 
of the storm, and perhaps even until the morrow !” 

Napoleon was reluctantly compelled to yield to the opposing 
elements. He could not attempt the impossible, and Ney was 
again left to his courage, and the heroism of the handful of soldiers 
whom he had retained around him. The almost extinct fires of 
the bivouacs were rekindled; arms were again stacked, and the 
soldiers, silent, and their eyes fixed on the ground, yielded them- 
selves to their gloomy reflections. If they raise their heads, it is 
only to seek with their eyes the spot where their emperor still is ; 
they see him, and then they have once more faith in his star. 
Suddenly, the sound of a horse’s footsteps is heard. A Polish 
lancer comes to announce to Napoleon the arrival of Marshal 
Ney and his little company. 

“Ah,” exclaimed Napoleon, with an accent of lively satisfac- 
tion, “I have two hundred millions in my cellars at the Tuile- 
ries; I would have given them to have saved the Prince of Mos- 


kova !”’ 

In spite of himself, he still retained some doubts ; he dared not 
believe without reserve the narrative of the Polish lancer. Mean- 
while, the officers attached to the staff of the marshal came to con- 
firm the news. Then Napoleon remounted his horse; but had 
scarcely set out when the sound of drums was heard. It was Ney 
coming in person to meet the emperor. The marshal immediately 
sprang to the ground ; Napoleon embraced him cordially, saying : 

“ Well, my dear marshal, fortune has declared in our favor, since 
you are restored to us.” 

Then, after a few words exchanged between them, Napoleon 
and the Prince of Moskova repaired to the cantonments of Prince 
Eugene, whither arrived successively the troops escaped from 
Miloradowitch. When the latter perceived the emperor, they 
saluted him with acclamations ; and their shouts, echoed along the 
French line, informed the Russian advaneé-guard that Napoleon 
had still an army. 

The emperor would not leave without having done the honors 
of the general quarters to the intrepid companions in arms of the 
marshal. He himself watched over the distribution of the succor 
80 necessary to these brave men, who had so long struggled for 
existence with hunger, cold and the fire of the enemy. He caused 
the wounded to be placed on carriages, addressed to them words 
of praise and consolation. Some expired before him ; but before 
they closed their eyes forever, they exclaimed once more, “ Vive 

U'Empereur !” 

When he had fulfilled this task—at once noble and mournful— 
when he had performed this duty of general and emperor towards 
the soldiers of Ney, Napoleon retook the road to his bivouac. But 
at the moment he was saluting the brave colonel of the eighty- 
fourth—who, although severely wounded at the first encounter of 
Ney with Miloradowitch before Krasnoe, had remained constantly 
on horseback—an old soldier, whose greatcoat was in rags, pre- 
cipitated himself before him, holding in his hand the relic of a 
Russian flag, and presented it to Napoleon. 

“What would you, my brave man ?”’ asked the emperor. 

“Sire, I wish to offer you what my benumbed hands have re- 
tained of a standard. The Cossacks have left me only a morsel; 
there were three, this is all that is left. Take it, my emperor, for 
I fear I shall not be able to retain it long.” 


“ Very well, my friend, I thank you.” 

Napoleon took the fragment of silk presented to him by the 
grenadier, and looked at it attentively. 

“ Yes, it was a Russian flag,” said he, examining it. “I see 
still the double cipher; it is worth as much to me, as if it were 
whole. Have you the cross ?” 

“ Yes, sire; you gave it to me at Wagram.” 

“ Well, I will give you something else.” 

“ Thanks, my emperor, I need nothing ; for I have a terrible cut 
which does not leave my head very firmly on my shoulders.” 

As he said this, the old soldier removed a bandage of rags 
around his neck, which concealed a deep wound. The emperor 
looked at it. 

“It is my will that you should live, and you will live. Come, 
grenadier, you must go to the ambulance. I insist upon it; you 
shall be conducted thither.” 

“Tt is useless, my emperor; there are comrades worse off than 
myself. My limbs are still of use to me, and I do not wish to 
leave my regiment; I wish tb follow my flag. If I am left on the 
way, it is a different thing—so much the worse.” 

Napoleon insisted no longer. 

“* Well, be it so, hot-headed fellow !’”’ resumed he. 
are so infatuated, remain with your regiment; I will not forget 

a.” 

“ Hot-headed, is the word,” said the soldier, again putting his 
hand to his cap. Then he stepped back a few paces, but immedi- 
ately returning, added : 

“ Apropos, my emperor, I told you that I needed nothing. On 
the faith of Marc Chaussard, I ama liar! If I could get some 
uld greatcoat to replace mine—which only figures on my shoul- 
ders as a relic—I should be infinitely obliged to you. I ask only 
that, my emperor, and we are quits.” 

Napoleon could not suppress a smile. 

“ A greatcoat,” repeated he; “you shall have one. But you 
have not time to wait, have you ?” 

“ Not too much, my emperor, it is true.” 

Napoleon wore his polonaise of green velvet trimmed with fur, 
which Constant, his chief valet, had prudentl#thrown’ over his 
shoulders at the moment the snow had begun to fall. By a rapid 
movement, he threw off this cloak, and flinging it over the head of 
the grenadier, said : 

“Here, take this! It is as good as a greatcoat; it is yours, I 
give it to you.” 

The soldier, astonished, looked alternately at the cloak and the 
emperor. He was preparing to make a new observation, when 
Napoleon shut his mouth by saying, in a tone of severity : 

“Take it, I tell you; it is my will!” 

“Thanks, then, my emperor.” 

And Napoleon went away, while Marc Chaussard, lifting the 
cloak of the emperor with a feeble hand, prayed one of his com- 
rades to assist him in placing it on his shoulders. 

“ The little corporal is right,” said the grenadier; “it is better 
than a greatcoat. Here is a famous emperor, who strips himself 
to clothe one of his soldiers. It is perhaps wrong for me to accept 
it. But hush! the little corporal has commanded, and the grena- 
dier should obey.” 

And Mare Chaussard, proudly raising his -head, rejoined the 
platoon of soldiers, which alone represented the eighty-fourth reg- 
iment of the line. He no longer remembered his wound, and, 
notwithstanding the entreaties of the surgeon and his colonel, 
would not quit his regiment. 

The French army continued its retreat, engaging every day in 
partial combats, in which it nobly sustained the honor of its eagles. 
The Russians had marked out its tomb already amid the snows ; 
their pursuit became daily more eager, more sanguinary, and the 
route of the remnant of our regiments strewn with corpses. In 
this great disorder, in this confusion—the inevitable consequence 
of a horrible disaster—many corps still obeyed the laws of disci- 
pline ; they retained their positions, and marched as if their ranks 
had been full. One of them, the eighty-fourth, distinguished itself 
by a heroic constancy; and in its thin ranks a soldier was con- 
spicuous by a blue cloak, whose luxury was strangely contrasted 
with the wretched accoutrements of his companions. He was 
always the first in combat, though he wore only a sabre. His 
fingers, paralyzed with cold, could not manage a gun, but he en- 
couraged his companions; he animated them by his ‘words, di- 
rected the fusillade, and more than one Russian officer, whom ho 
pointed out as an object for French balls, fell a victim to the old 
soldier’s experience. As for himself, no ball could reach him ; 
he appeared invulnerable, or rather believed himself so beneath 
the cloak of his emperor. 

But he did not always wear the protecting cloak. When he sew 
one of his comrades about to yield, he went to him, stripped off 
his cloak, and covered him with it to warm his stiffened limbs. 
He had declared in a positive manner that the cloak of Napoleon 
belonged to the eighty-fourth. This disinterested soldier was 
Mare Chaussard. 

Up to the passage of the Beresina, things went well enough 
with him. He crossed the river under the fire of Admiral Tchis-\ 


chakow and Count Pahlen, and directed his.steps with thirty men \, 
escaped from this last catastrophe to Wilna; but then insubordi- — 


nation and despair had disorganized almost all the corps. With 
most of the soldiers, selfishness had taken the place of generosity. 
Often, éven property was no longer respected; the isolated sol- 
dier, who had the good fortune to possess a few potatoes, or a de- 
cent garment, with difficulty escaped the avidity of those terrible 
marauders who attacked indiscriminately Russians and French- 
men. Woe to the soldier who found himself at a distance from 
the ranks!" He was pitilessly despoiled, and, sometimes, even 
paid with his life his resistance to these deplorable attacks. 

Now it often happened to Mare Chaussard to be delayed in his 
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The messenger, or good or bad, : 
That mortals must obey, 
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march by uuforeseen accidents ; the need of repose also compelled 
him to stop. Then, he was exposed to dangerous encounters, far 
from. his faithful comrades of the eighty-fourth, who were, at this 
moment, exchanging balls with the Cossacks. His cloak had 
miore than once nearly been fatal to him ; for it excited the envy, 
and tempted the cupidity, of the officers, who, for the most part, 
were no better clad. But Marc Chaussard was gifted with a sin- 
gular credulity ; he had fuith in the inviolability of the emperor’s 
cloak, and piously believed that no one could lay on this garment 
a guilty hand. 

One day among others, he encountered three Saxon cuirassiers, 
who, dismounted, were passing the same road with himself. At 
sight of the silver agraffe which fastened the cloak to the shoul- 


“ders of the old grenadier, these men were preparing to wrest it 


from him ; their hands had already seized it. 

“Stop, wretch!” exclaimed Mare Chaussard, in German. 
“Touch not the cloak, it has belonged to the emperor!” 

These words pronounced with singular energy, were sufficient 
to restrain the Saxon soldiers. It seemed to them that they were 
committing a sacrilege in attempting to despoil the wounded 
grenadier. These men blushed at their criminal thoughts, and 
even offered to protect Marc Chaussard, who needed their aid, 
for his wound had re-opened, and it was only by leaning on the 
arms of his two Saxon cuirassiers, that he could arrive at Wilna. 

Then the eighty-fourth, or what remained of that regiment, was 
no longer in that old capital of Lithuania ; the division of General 
Loison occupied it. Marc Chaussard, therefore, believed that he 
might, without failing in duty, stop in one of the military hospitals 
of the city; he remembered the counsel of Napoleon, and this 
recollection silenced his scruples. Besides, it would have been 
impossible for him to have gone farther; the privations of every 
kind which he had endured, had made his condition worse. The 
chief surgeon of the hospital, prepossessed in his favor by the well 
known story of the cloak, hastened to lavish on him all the assist- 
ance of his art. But it was'too late! Marc Chassard soon recog- 
nized that he must resign himself to lose at once his life and his 
cloak. He had kept the latter with him at the hospitals notwith- 
standing the customs, and the regulations had been forced to give 
way before his indomitable will; he threatened to inform the em- 
peror himself, if the cloak was taken away. Mare Chaussard, 
dying, consoled himself with looking lovingly on the pledge of 
esteem which lie had received from the emperor. 

Meanwhile, a thought of high import occupied his mind—to 
whom should he bequeath this cloak? If the eighty-fourth had 
been there, he would have chosen the bravest of his regiment, per- 
haps the colonel, for his legatee. And then, he knew the chances 
of war, and the risks that his legacy must run, if not confided toa 
faithful depository. Such were the ideas which filled his head, 
when he summoned the surgeon to his bedside. ; 

“ Have I yet two days to live ?” asked he. 

The surgeon merely shook his head. Mare understood this. 

“Tt is well,” said he. ‘ Now, surgeon, will you render me a 
last service.” 

“Willingly. What is it?” 

“To write to the third company of the second battalion of the 
eighty-fourth of the line, to which I have had the honor to belong.” 

The surgeon procured a pen, ink and paper. “Iam ready to 
write,” said he. Marc Chaussard dictated the following will : 

“To my friends, the grenadiers of the 3d company, ete. My dear 
comrades—I am to remain at Wilna. It is impossible for your 
old comrade to go farther. I give and bequeath to you a superb 


‘ and magnificent blue cloak, of the best quality. Our emperor 


gave it to me at Orcha. M. Ossandon, assistant surgeon at the 
hospital, here present, is commissioned to forward it to you.” 

“One moment,” said the surgeon, interrupting him, ‘“‘ what do 
you expect the company of your regiment to do with this cloak ?” 

“ Wait, surgeon, I have not finished.—I expect and ingist that 
on the receipt of the said cloak, the tailor of the regiment cut it 
into equal portions, according to the number of the company, in 
such a manner that each man may have a souvenir of his emperor, 
and also of Marc Chaussard.” 

“ This relic is well worth bequeathing,” said the surgeon. 

Marc Chaussard could scarcely write his name ; he drew rather 
than wrote it below the letter, an operation in which he wasmided 
by the surgeon. 

“Now,” said the dying man, “I must discharge my debt to 
you.. Here is my cross—my cross of Wagram! Keep it; it is 
for you, surgeon. It will bring you happiness.” 

M. Ossandon received the cross; and, pressing the already icy 
hand of the old grenadier, said to him, in a softened voice : 

“Be easy, my brave man, the cloak and the letter shall go to 
their address.” 

Two hours after this seene—which had so much moved the in- 
valid—when the surgeon returned to visit him, he had ceased to 
suffer. But his features presented no trace of the last convulsions 
of death. His countenance retained a sweet serenity; only his 
shrunken hands still clasped to his breast the cloak of the emperor, 
which had not left him for a single instant. 

On the 2d.of May, 1813, Napoleon, visiting the battle-field of 
Latzén, stopped some time at the village of Kaya, which had been 
the theatre of a bloody conflict. He asked to what regiment be- 
longed the soldiers who had paid, with their lives, for the conquest 
of the Russian and Prussian batteries. A hundred and fifty gren- 
adiers were lying beside the cnemy’s cannon, which they seemed 
to be guarding. 

This was the third company of the second battalion of the 


. @ighty-fourth regiment of the line. Each of the officers and sol- 


diers who composed it wore on his breast a little piece of blue 
cloth ; each was a legatec of Marc Chaussard, for the testament of 


’ Wilna had been faithfully executed. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE PUPPET-SHOW. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


Tuere are few children versed in the delightful pages of Gul- 
liver, who have not conceived the possibility of the construction 
of mechanical figures, endowed with all the properties of life, with 
action, grace, and perhaps speech, and thus realizing the fable of 
the Lilliputians to all intents and purposes. ‘Their immobility is 
a serious drawback to the attractiveness of playthings. Tin sol- 
diers who do nothing but shoulder arms ; wooden dragoons who 
threaten, but never strike ; horses that rock, but cannot trot, soon 
weary their possessors. Toy-makers have constantly striven to 
satisfy this craving of ingenuous youth. Dutch nuterackers, that 
could be made to open their jaws by lifting their coat-tails, were 
an early triumph in this time. Jumping-jacks date yet further 
back ; but the palpable cause of their frantic efforts—the apparent 
twine that jerks their wooden legs and arms—fits theta for the 
amusement of only a very tender age. 

Children, of a mechanical turn, resolve when they grow up, and 
are thoroughly versed in the sciences, to devote tfeir talents to the 
manufacture of puppets that shall successfully mimic life. But, 
alas ! so frivolous is human nature, that when the geniuses grow 
to maturity, they fritter away their talents in building ships, loco- 
motives, spinning-jennies, sewing and reaping machines—forgetful 
of the aspirations of their younger days. 

But the great problem was once solved. Yes, and the solution, 
laid before an ignoble world, was neglected and ignored. 

Many years ago, when a resident in New York, and writing 
somewhat for the press, I was waited on one evening by a sallow, 
hollow-cheeked, dark-eyed, dark-haired man, in a thread-bare gar- 
ment, who glided out of the penumbra of my dim room into the 
full rays of the candle, like a midnight phantom. The figure 
bowed, and handed me a card on which was printed in capital let- 
ters, ZAIONCZEK.” 

The word was Chinese, or Sanscrit, to me. It was outlandish 
it told nothing. Was it a proper or common noun? Was it an 
indication of the black art? Was it a cabalistic word from an 
Egyptian monument? I glanced from the card to my visitor. 
His deep set eyes were fixed upon me wistfully. 

“ Zaionczek,” said the stranger, in a melancholy tone. 

** Will you take a seat, Mr.—” . 

“ Zaionczek,” said the stranger, noticing my hesitation. It was 
a proper noun, then, and the strange appellation of my visitor. 

“T have called on you,” said the stranger, speaking grammati- 
cally, but with a marked Teutonic accent, “ because I have found 
out that you were connected with the press, and I wished to solicit 
your assistance. I have just completed a work that has occupied 
my whole life. I am now sixty.” 

He was erect and soldierly in his bearing. His close cut hair 
was black as the raven’s wing. Black, too, were his deeply-pen- 
cilled brows. His eyes, though deep set, were luminous and 
bright ; and there were none of those lines at the corners by which 
time is wont to score up the decades of a man’s existence. What 
was the work the stranger had accomplished? Had he, mare for- 
tunate than Ponce de Leon, discovered the fountain of youth, the 
elixir of life, and quaffed deep of its priceless waters? This was 
the key to the enigma. He was about to introduce the beverage at 
a fabulous price per bottle, and would reward me for a puff of it 
by the present of half-a-dozen for myself and friends. 

“Will you do me the honor to visit my exhibition-room ?” he 
asked. “ Yours will be the first human eyes, besides my own, to 
enjoy a sight of my wonderful work.” 

My curiosity was now fairly excited. I threw my cloak around 
me, donned my cap, and bade the stranger lead on. He glided 
noiselessly down the stairs, and out before me into the busy street, 
up which he preceded me to Broadway. Swiftly and dexterously 
he threaded the crowd; wound safely through the press of car- 
riages before the Park ; and glided, phantom-like still, along Chat- 
ham Street, pausing, at last, before a two-story brick building, 
which he entered by a narrow passage-way. There I was involved 
in darkness, the most oppressive from the glare of shop-windows 
and gas-lamps, from which we had just emerged. I felt a cold 
clammy hand grasp mine, and was led, with many a gentle cau- 
tion, 1» a flight of steps, through a door-way and into a hall of 
tolerable size, furni with benches, as I perceived by the dull, 
red glare of an old cast-iron stove. My guide kindled a match 
by touching it to the door of the stove, and then applied it toa 
gas-burner. A dazzling jet of flame leaped out, and then I saw 
before me a sort of proscenium, rudely painted in fresco, framing 
a small curtain of green baize. Behind this Eleusinian drapery 
my strange friend, after secing me seated, disappeared. 

After a while the curtain rose, displaying a miniature ring, cov- 
ered with saw-dust, and lighted up by half-a-dozen little lustres. 
A little tinkling band, all unseen, discoursed a popular overture. 
Then a small gate was thrown open and one, two, three, four 
horses, about six inches high, ridden by ladies and gentlemen of 
appropriate size, hounded into the ring. They swept round the 
circle and then, drawing up in line before me, saluted with their 
tiny riding-whips. The band struck up a new air, and away 
dashed the little equestrians. Various evolutions they performed 
most creditably, and then dashed out swiftly, one after another, 
vanishing into the stables whence they had appeared. It was 
truly wonderful. Then came a clown, with a boisterous “ha! 
ha!” actually uttered by his own little lungs ; and a riding-mas- 
ter, who ran after the little clown, and cracked his little whip 
about his little legs ; and a beautiful little lady, on a little piebald 
pony, who performed extraordinary feats, indeed. There were a 
tight-rope dancer, and a performance on the slack-rope ; and then 


a little pyrotechnist came forward and threw up some little rock- 
ets, and the curtain fell. 

Zaionczek appeared, at length, and I was lavish of my praises, 
and told him that I thought the exhibition would succeed to a 
charm. His wan cheek flushed with the rosy hue of pleasure. 

“T think I shall succeed,” said he. “ The little folks for whom 
I have labored, cannot fail to be enchanted ; and the great folks 
must certainly acknowledge my mechanical genius. We shall hit 
New York ; we shall please Boston ; we shall charm Philadelphia ; 
we shall clectrify the houses of Congress; we shall fascinate New 
Orleans. We shall play before Queen Victoria and Louis Philippe, 
and the emperor of Russia; and then, my friend—” 

“ What then ?” 

“ Then, sir, I shall buy me some pleasant place ; and I shall sit 
down with these little people and enjoy myself.” 

“Then you have no family ¢” 

“No family! O, I understand you, sir. I have no wife—but 
these are my children. Miss Coelina, the youngest, is three days 
old. I finished her last Wednesday—it was only screwing on her 
legs. The riding-master was a little rheumatie to-night—didn’t 
you notice it, sir? I'll oil his joints before I go to-bed—but 
they'll be all right by Monday, when we open.” 

This singular being had expended nearly all his means in 
bringing his puppets to perfection, and had little to bestow upon 
the press. A few of us performed a labor of love in bringing his 
exhibition before the public; but, in such a city as New York, 
with a thousand strange sights pressing for patronage, it requires 
capital to obtain an audience and command attention. 

The puppet-show opened to a poor house. The artist consoled 
himself with the hope of a better fortune the next night. A few 
people dropped in. A Wednesday’s exhibition attracted some 
school children—but the figures were so small, they were seen to 
so little advantage, the lights were so inadequate, that the troop 
did not make that impression on the mass they were calculated to 
produce on an individual. As an exhibition, it was a failure. 

I saw the artist daily. Sometimes he spoke cheerfully of his 
prospects. One night he had taken five dollars; the next night, 
six ; and he flattered himself that his receipts would keep on in- 
creasing ; but, alas! they dwindled away to nothing. A few of 
us forced loans of trifling sums upon poor Zaionczek,—he never 
asked assistance ;— but all hope of the exhibition supporting 
him was entirely out of the question. 

Once I suggested to him the idea of selling his figures to jewel- 
lers, to be used as an attraction to show-windows. I shall never 
forget his indignant and eloquent refusal : 

“ What!” he exclaimed, “sell them, my children, the creatures 
of my brain, my fancy, and my toil. Sir, they are a part of my 
life! I love them better than myself. How do you think I could 
bear to see Miss Ceelina pass into other hands, and wear out her 
beautiful limbs at the bidding of a hard task-master, who would 
keep her in the saddle till she was utterly exhausted? And the 
merry little clown !—how could I endure to hear his “ha! ha!” 
that cost me so much pains toycontrive, dwindle down into an 
inarticulate wheeze ? Who would take the pains I do to dust and 
oil his lungs? And my little horses, too! To have them driven 
into skeletons! No, sir—I could not endure it!” 

One day he called on me with a woe-begone countenance. 

“My friend,” said he, “you saw my first exhibition, will you 
come and see my last ?” 

With a sense of some great impending evil pressing on my 
heart, I accompanied the forlorn showman to his exhibition-room. 
Everything was in the same condition as when I first introduced 
it to the reader. The anthracite was burning in the glowing 
stove ; the green curtain was down. The artist disappeared be- 
fore the curtain went up, and the performances went off to the 
applause of one spectator. The curtain fell. Some time after- 
wards Zaionezek appeared, gloomy, but resolute, with a large 
basket on his arm. He then lifted the cover from his stove. 

“ Here,”’ said he, taking up from the miscellaneous contents of 
the basket, a musical box, “‘is my orchestra. It will never more 
play the overture to Norma.” He dropped it into the stove. 

“ Hold! madman!” I exclaimed, “ what are you about ¢” 

“Cheating the sheriff!’ he exclaimed, sternly.“ Good-by, 
Ceelina!” he added, pressing the little puppet to his lips; “you 
were the dearest of them all—the prettiest image ever man con- 
ceived. Farewell, light of my eyes!” And the little gauze-at- 
tired thing fell into the crackling Gehenna. One after another, 
horses, men, ladies, rope-dancers disappeared. “ And now,” cried 
the wretched man, “I have done for them, and I'll do for myself!” 

He was a raving maniac. As the last words left his lips, he 
snatched out a knife, and, in a moment more, would have ended 
his existence. I caught his arm and a desperate struggle followed ; 
but I overpowered him at last, and he sank on the floor, exhausted. 
That night he was conveyed to a lunatic asylum. 

Some months afterwards, I was passing up Broadway, when my 
eyes were arrested by a sign over the door of a small shop. I 
paused and read the words: “Zaronczex, Watcumaker.” I 
hastened in. Thee sat my friend, with a glass to his eye, busily 
engaged in dissecting a Lepine. He recognized me, and shook my 
hand across the counter. He was sadly changed ; his hair was 
quite gray; but his manner was quiet and subdued. ¢ 

“Tam very glad to see you,” saidhe, “Ihave been very un- 
well; but I was kindly cared for and have quite recovered. I had 
such strange dreams of a life-time spent in making puppets. What 
an idea!—making puppets for a .great people engaged, as they 
should be, in the useful arts. The useful is the order of the day— 
by-and-by ornament and art. Perhaps I shall live long enough to 
witness the new order of things, and then what a puppet-show 
you'll see.” Poor Zaionezck ! he was never wholly rational, in the 
world’s opinion, and many of us are in the same category. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
INFANCY. 


BY MRS. H. MARION STEPHENS. 


A form of youth and innocence is gaily flitting by, 

On whose fair cheek in purity the rose and lily vie; 

Whose earnest eyes, like evening stars, gleam forth a glorious ray, 
And whose glad voice, like some sweet bird, warbles the livelong day! 


T listen to the melody, so wildly sweet and deep, 

Till echoes of its happy tones come o’er my soul like sleep ; 

And then I dream of that dear home down by the waters blue, 
Where kindred hearts in bonds of love, beat ever warm and true! 


A mother’s smile, like sunshine falls, from eyes all pure and mild,— 
A mother’s kiss is on my cheek—I seem again a child! 

Long years of absence roll away at wakening memories’ will— 

I see again the old farm-house—the orchard d mill! 


It was my home—my dear old home—that farm-house in the vale! 
It seemed an earthly paradise—that peaceful, sunny dale! 

I loved each old familiar haunt—each crag and valley wild— 
Would I could call them back again, and be again that child! 


Gone—gone those days, and with them much that gemmed bright fancy’s 
wing, 

For I, alas, have drained a cup from sorrow’s bitter spring! 

And now I write, while others read; nor dream they of the spell 

That lurks for me in childhood’s smile—or where sweet children dwell! 
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[Written,for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


IRISH MARY. 


BY MRS. MARY A. DENISON. 


Mary!—The name calls up a thousand reminiscences, and 
among them floats one, that takes the shape of a slight, sensitive 
creature, with blue eyes, and the softest of brown hair—with neat 
figure, a voice like music, and a brogue that was decidedly “rich.” 

She was my kitchen girl for two years, was Mary Mac-Mullen— 
for that was the euphonious name she answered to, and never 
shall I have another such. So handy! so sprightly, and withal 
tidy ! so quick to take my meaning and act upon my suggestions 
—so very pretty to make her appearance at the hall door, when 
the bell rang—I never wondered that she had suitors—and yet I 
was selfish enough to regret it, too—for, as I often said, where 
shall I get another just like her ? 

On Tuesday, Thursday and Sunday evenings, Mary always 
looked her best. Then the newest garment set off her plump little 
figure. Then her cheeks were rosiest, her eyes most sparkling, 
her wit keenest, her Irish mirth most exuberant. On these even- 
ings I could not deny her the innocent enjoyment of receiving her 
friends, for she was seldom from home, and always at the stroke 
of six, her work was done—and what was better—well done. 

Sometimes, when I knew Mary was holding her levees, im- 
pelled by a naughty curiosity, I went into the kitchen on needless 
errands, and just cast a quiet glance at Mary’s “company.” 

Then how she would blush, and make little uneasy movements ! 
—though I always noted that her fine blue eyes sought, with co- 
quettish habitude, those of a tall, slender and delicate young Irish- 
man—conclusive evidence to me, that she gave him preference 
over the rest. 

There were three, that for a time came quite regularly—Jimmy 
Bradstock, an athletic fellow with white hands, who performed the 
ceremony of standing behind the curls and mustaches of the fine 
gentlemen, when they breakfasted, dined, and supped at the Har- 
rington House—Timmy Mickmackinto, whose sinuous length of 
sobriquet (for his fellow-workmen called him Mickymatkyminto) 
always stood in the way of Mary’s warm heart, as well as bis lank 
figure and wiry red locks. Then there was young, modest, shy 
and painfully timid Dennis Mahone. 

After a while the two first named gentlemen resigned them- 
selves to the hopelessness of their fate, for their younger rival evi- 
dently bore the palm of favoritism—and very soon Dennis and 
Mary were left alone together in true courting style. 

Notwithstanding his politeness and extreme good looks, I did 
not quite approve of Mary’s choice, I could not exactly tell why, 
for Dennis was well suited to my pretty Irish girl, both in the bal- 
ance of looks and the matter of business. Mary had been pru- 
dent, and possessed the snug sum of a hundred dollars, all in gold, 
which was in my trust. Dennis was industrious, sober, frugal, 
had a “love of a black eye,” as Mary said, and a “darling of a 
face ;”’ indeed any ordinary glance might have seen that the girl 
was passionately fond of her Dennis. 

Sometimes he called in the daytime—and in the month of Feb- 
ruary, I noted, quite often; while he seldom came at night. I 
had of late frequently seen Mary in tears after his departure, and 
at last she grew somewhat melancholy, going about the work with 
a slow step, and with a mien dejected, and not her own. 

It wanted but a few weeks to her marriage, when, after one of 
her lover’s visits, I called her into my room. She entered with a 
face from which all sunshine seemed to have departed, and took 
her seat demurely before me, crossing her hands. 

“ Mary,” said I, tenderly, for I felt something like a mother to- 
wards the pretty Irish orphan, “I cannot say I am pleased with 
your deportment of late—not that you suit me less, or perform 
your labor unfaithfally, but your manner bodes ill for your future 
peace of mind. There is something wrong between you and Den- 
mis; what is it? You have no parent, and I often think you 
would give me your confidence if solicited. Never fear to speak 
out to.mne, and if you can, I will certainly aid you—what is the 
trouble between Dennis and you ?” 

Suddetity bursting into tears, the girl pressed her apron to her 


eyes, and for some moments sobbed pncontrollably, and then she 
said with a choking voice, “I can’t give up Dennis, he knows I 
can’t—and he loves me, too, and says he will marry me, if they do 
take away all his portion.” 

“ What do you mean, Mary?” I asked, extremely puzzled. 

“ Why, you see,” she siid, the faint color spreading more rosily 
over her cheeks under the diamond glitter of the tears, “there’s 
the matter of a good bit of money between Dennis an’ his folks— 
and his sister’s got a mortal spite agin me, and his mother’s nigh 
crazy because he is going to marry one that aint of her own pick 
and choosing, and they keep at poor Dennis, and if he marries me 
he’ll lose the money, and O dear, what a miserable creature I am, 
to be in the way, and yet love him so I can’t give him up, and 
don’t want to make him poor—” and again she sobbed in a sort 
of heart-breaking way, that started the tears into my own eyes. 

I soothed her as well as I could, telling her that the “irrevocable 
step” might after all be the best to be taken—for my woman’s 
heart felt for her, and ( knew that they could not long be with 
Mary for a sister, without feeling the sweet influence both of her 
beauty and her amiable temper. I entered into all her little plans 
with such zest, that the poor girl half forgot her trouble. She 
only whispered to me as she went away, that Dennis was a trifle 
jealous, “but that, you know, always goes with true love—” she 
added, with one of her old smiles. 

Afier that I met Dennis, and talked with him. I saw then that 
his character was slightly moulded, and that he might be easily 
turned from his purpose. I saw, too, that his temper was yield- 
ing, and that any impression, like that of a finger upon water, 
vanished with a removal of the object. 

Yet I did not doubt but that he loved Mary, with all the warmth 
of his ardent Irish nature—I only regretted his regret, if I may so 
speak, his often allusion to the persons’ who would stand between 
him and wedded happiness. 

The marriage took place at my own house, nobody but a few 
chosen friends of Mary, myself and little family being present. 

I am sure had Mary been the ward of a wealthy man—had she 
stood before the altar even simply attired as she was, with neither 
laces nor jewelry—had crowds pressed forwards for a sight, and 
flattering friends been near to note the ceremony of a distinguished 
bridal, my Irish Mary would have been pronounced beautiful, ex- 
ceedingly. A becoming wreath of tiny white flowers circled her 
short, bright curls, and the bloom of her cheeks mantied richly 
through the clear, transparent complexion, finer than that of many 
a Broadway belle. Her robe of snowy muslin, merely crossed 
about the waist, with a sash of white ribbon, seemed as pure as 
herself. A little pearl cross fastened a pretty collar, and a very 
plain bracelet, my own gift, quite set off her round and dim- 
pled arm. 

Dennis, too, looked consciously happy. His wardrobe was a 
trifle Hibernianish, to be sure—his waistcoat rather too short and 
his collar rather too high—but then his really handsome face with 
the “love of a black eye,” seemed so fitting a match with Mary’s, 
that I could hardly forbear fecling proud of both of them. 

I was seated in my pleasant parlor one morning, some three 
months after the wedding, thoroughly wrapped in my own specu- 
lations, when ding, dong, went the bell with a peal that almost 
startled me from my self-composure. 

Now I had given a strict message to my new servant to admit 
nobody—to tell my most urgent visitors that I was positively en- 
gaged, for I was worn out with company; but my orders seemed 
to be disregarded, for I first heard quick contention, and then hur- 
ried footsteps through the hall, up the stairs. The door opened— 
a wild, panting creature burst in, pallid, trembling, almost shaking 
in every limb, and threw herself at my feet. 

“Mary!” I could only ejaculate, rising in extreme fear—“ you 
are beside yourself—what ails you ?” 

For some moments she kept a choking silence, as if unable to 
give vent to her voice; and then shricked—“O, mistress dear— 
they have gone and done the bad thing by me—they have, indeed, 
indeed ;” and she began wringing her hands and rocking her body. 

“They have poisoned him against me—Dennis—” she cried 
again in a wailing, broken tone— God forgive me for loving him 
better than His dear Son, and what'll I do without him? 0, get 
him back for me, dear mistress, and I’ll bless ye on my knees !” 

After urging her to be calm, making her rise from her humiliat- 
ing posture—divest herself of her bonnet and shawl—all of my re- 
quests she minded as would a little child—I lqher to repeat the 
whole story; which she did with feverish excitement. 

I knew that the young grocer at the corner, a graceless fellow, 
had often complimented Mary on her beauty, and for the reason 
that he expressed himself with too much freedom—a thing he 
would not have dared to attempt towards the daughter of any of 
his customers—I had, of late, sent Mary there much less frequently, 
even when quite in want of little domestic articles. So I under- 
stood her nearly incoherent language, how that Dennis’s sister, 
who she never harmed, had filled his mind with unkind suspicions, 
and how he had been worked up to rage by some accidental allu- 
sion to the corner grocer, which to his jealous mind was “ confir- 
mation strong as holy writ.” 

“ And much more they've told him,” continued Mary, rising 
and moving hurriedly to and fro, with clasped hands and wild, 
anxious manner—“ and they’ve driven him from me—and O how 
happy he was till this cruel matter! how he’d sit by the fire, and 
never want nothing at all to fill his heart—he said. O, mistress, 
dear mistress—save me from going mad!” she cried, again falling 
on her knees beside me. “I never did him the wrong thing. O, 


Dennis, Dennis, wont somebody bring him back to me? It’s all 
the mother—and the sister—and the money—he don’t sce it, but 
I do—O, Dennis, Dennis! how could ye ?” 

Never saw I anguish so impressibly dreadful, imprinted upon a 


human face. As calmly as I could I asked her further particulars, 
and how long Dennis had been gone. 

“Since yesterday morn—no, the day before—two days, two 
long bitter nights—till I thought the sorrow would drive me out 
of myself—and a voice said, ‘go to the mistress ’—but O, first of 
all I went to God—the God that knows I’m innicent as the unborn 
batiy—and now I’m come to you, what'll you say forme? Will 
he come back 

“ Does Dennis work in the same place he did?” I asked. 

“ Yes—and will you go there?” she cried, a kind of joy that 
looked ghastly through the tears, breaking over her sorrowful 
face—“ will you tell him? He’ll believe you—tell him how wicked 
it was to say so of me—me that lived with you so long—O, bring 
him back to me!” cried the poor girl, her attitude changing to 
one of earnest supplication, “and I’ll never tell my beads but I’ll 
pray for you. I'll die if I can’t get Dennis back.” 

Inexpressibly moufnful were the tone and action with which she 
pronounced the.last words. I seem to.see her now—the pleading 
blus eyes—the drooping form, the air of utter dejection—and men- 
tally I determined to find and restore the exasperated husband. 

I decided to go in the morning, when I should be sure to find 
Dennis at his work, and Mary left me with a lighter heart—mar- 
muring blessings, and never doubting but by some magic, I should 
restore her husband. 

The next morning I was disheartened by a furious storm that 
had broken through the gates of midnight, and with an army of 
tempest winds, raged along the heavens with a violence truly ter- 
rific. That day and the three succeeding, I could not leave the 
house. 

On the fourth, I resolutely faced the gusty atmosphere, and 
away I hurried to the far off place of Dennis’s labor. Finding the 
master of the place, I made inquiry of him. Dennis had left, he 
said, nearly a fortnight ago, for the country—having been offered ~ 
a profitable and long spell of work in a stone quarry somewhere 
in the neighborhood of L——, a little village perhaps five miles 
away. 

I became quite unhappy at this news, for I felt that the yielding 
Dennis was in the hands of his angry relatives, who would poison 
his too suspicious mind more bitterly against his unhappy wife. 
For a moment I determined to call on Mary at her neat little 
home—but the faint, though decided intimation of a sick-headache 
drove me to my own domicile. After a little quiet, I thought, I 
shall feel better, and then I will see the poor child—or perhaps she 
will be here to-day. 

Time wore on, and so did the distracting pain in my temples. 
More and more violent it became—the wearing excitement of the 
previous hours, my unhappy mood for'the last three days, acting 
upon a system all too delicate for the ruder shocks of life, induced 
a violent fever; and for six long, dreary weeks, I kept my eham- 
ber, hearing nothing of Mary, though they told me that in my 
hours of delirium I talked with and of her constantly. 

My convalescence was rapid ; soon I could sit by the open win- 
dow, and bless the gentle summer air as it laved my temples, and 
called back the light of life to my languid eyes. But where all 
this time was my protege? She had not been near the house—no 
one had seen her, and I puzzled my brain with imaginings, till at 
last I settled down into the conviction that love had triumphed, 
and Dennis and Mary were happy, and together once more. 

My physician often, during the ebb of my fever, sat by my bed- 
side, and with cheerful converse wiled away the gloomy hours of 
physical reaction. This custom he continued, and one day speak- 
ing of the sufferings of the poor and unfortunate—“ by the way,” 
he said, “there is one case in my practice, that interests me more 
than any of the others. It is that of a young Irish patient, who 
has peen under my care for nearly five weeks.” 

I instantly became all ears and anxiety. 

“T came to attend her by the merest accident,” he continued. 
“T had come from the house of one of my sick people, when I 
saw this poor woman, pale, evidently fainting, leaning against the 
iron railing. It was clearly a case of suffering—not intoxication, 
and‘hfter using some simple means to revive the poor creature, I 
bade her go home, took the number of her residence, and called 
there next day. I found her lying upon the bed, utterly exhausted, 
but with no symptoms of acute disease ; yet her face was deathly 
pale, and bore the lines of violent mental emotion. Since then 
she has been slowly sinking, and my efforts have been unsuccess- 
ful to reach her case. I am exceedingly anxious to know her 
history,” he said, with an abstracted manner ; “ but she is as silent _ 
as the grave respecting her past life, and as it is probably an un- 
fortunate case of desertion, I believe I must give it up—but—tut 
tut—I forget myself—I have brought a flush to your cheek al- 
ready—I am very inconsiderate.” 

“Doctor,” I exclaimed, almost holding my breath—“ what is 
the name of your patient ?” ; 

“ She is evidently poor,” he answered, uneasily—“ she lives in 
the little court leading from Avery Street, and all I know of her 
name is, that they call her Mary.” 

“My poor Mary!” I cried, starting from my seat; “I must go 
there directly; she thinks I have forgotten, neglected her, poor 
sufferer—not a word, doctor—I am decided—go I must; you 
know I have already walked a considerable distance—Mary lived 
with me—married from here—I thought the world of her ;” and 
rapidly prepared myself with bonnet and shawl, though I trembled 
from head to foot. 

“T cannot and will not allow you to walk,” exclaimed the doc- 
tor; “I can go there now as easily as not; my chaise is at the 
door—but I’m afraid you'll suffer for this undue exertion.” 

Suffer or not, nothing would have deterred me from my-pur- 
pose, though I well knew what would be the probable result. 


“Yes, it was the same little house at which Fhad called the, , 
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week after Mary’s marriage. She had furnished the rooms very 
prettily with neat, unexpensive furniture ; and how pleasant and- 
joyous seemed everything then! Now the blinds of her chamber 
were closed; no sound of busy eet tramping over the yellow- 
painted kitchen fell on my ear. My heart beat fast as I ascended 
the nat'row staircase, preceded by the clever-looking woman who 
lived on the first floor—for the doctor had left me, having been 
once before that morning. 

“ An’ I’m sure, ma’am, I hope you’re a frind to the poor cra- 
ture,” she said, in a low voice, “ for there’s been nobody here save 
an’ excepting the doctor an’ two women, who oughter ’ave known 


better than to disturb a poor sick thing like that, an’ nobody . 


knowin’ what’s the matter of her.” 

I entered Mary’s chamber. All was still, even to the wasted 
figure on the bed; and O, how altered that once beaming face! 
The quick eye, how dull and faded! The white stamp of death 
pressed in the once rosy cheek—the thin, unreal-looking figure 
stretched out under the check coverlet-—was that blythe Mary ? 

She saw me, and, with a weak, infant-like cry, stretched out her 
hand. I was at her bedside in an instant, my hand smoothing the 
neglected hair. She held her arms up, and, with a piercing look, 
cried faintly : 

“O, dear mistress, he’s left poor Mary—my Dennis! my Den- 
nis ! and I’m dying broken-hearted—yes, dying broken-hearted for 
his sake !” 

My tears fell upon her forehead. She strove to raise herself in. 
bed, but her strength failed her, and she fell panting on the pillow, 
her brown hair escaping ; the tangled rings hung over her pallid 
face, and she was too weak to push them away. 

“Don’t talk, Mary,” I said, my heart all full, “only tell me 
where that wicked man has gone !—where he stays ?” 

“O, not wicked,” whispered the girl, plaintively, ‘“ not wicked, 
only too aisy—indade, mistress, you never could tell how wholly 
I love that man.” - 

The great tears came chasing down her hollow cheeks ; the pale, 
thin lips quivered, like the reed at the mercy of many winds, as 
she told me where she had gone after Dennis—how she had been 
roughly repulsed and cruelly treated. 

“Give me the direction, Mary, and if I live, J’ll go there to- 
morrow, and not come back without Dennis.” 

She caught both my hands, and, with a look that is impossible 
to describe, gazed in my face. 

“‘ My blessed mistress,” she cried, faltering and weeping, ‘God 
hears you at this moment! God bless you! 0, will you? will 
you? Only let him be here when I die; only let me look in his 
eyes at the last, and hear him say he don’t believe what they tell 
of poor Mary.” 

Her voice was choked, and so was mine, as I promised her 

n. 
“er Tell him I wont die till he comes,” she said. “Tell him I 
love him. O, I love him—I never can say how much! I'll fore 
give him everything—everything !”’ she added, impressively. ‘‘ No 
matter what Dennis has done, I’ll forgive him.” 

My resolve was instantly taken and acted upon. It seemed as 
if Heaven gave me strength, for I had only to think of Mary, ill, 
perhaps dying, to drive away every premonition of weakness, all 
foreboding of sickness. The only conveyance was a coach, which 
I remembered having seen in the crowded thoroughfare near 
which was my own residence. I hurried thither and found it just 
starting with nearly its full complement of passengers. My brain 
throbbed heavily, and I felt heated and tired; but no matter. 

“ Turner’s Crossing,” called out the driver. 

Here was where I must alight. So I crowded my way out with 
the assistance of a fat old gentleman, through the impediments of 
bandboxes and superfluous toes, and stood half-perplexed at the 
junction of three roads, near one of which was a gaunt finger-post 
that pointed me away to “ Lincoln’s Quarry, three miles.” 

And was it possible that I must walk this weary wa¥y almost 
exhausted, and under a burning sun? My firmness almost for- 
sook me, but, thank God, not quite. Onward I went, still on, on. 
The roses by the roadside looked fresh and beautiful, for the way 
was not much travelled by teamsters, and there was no dust to dim 
the freshness of the dew. Here and there the shadow of a giant 
elm offered me repose and shelter from the heat. 


At length, almost exhausted, I gained the vicinity of human 
life, though it veiled itself in clumsy forms and still clumsier hab- 
itations. Implements of toil were strewed around, and I could 
hear in the distance the sound of the blast, and the rumbling of 
wheels, that indicated where ran the tide of busy labor. 

“D’ye see the cabin undher the red clay bank ?” interrogated 
my Irish informer; to the question whether Pat Mahone lived 
there. 

I certainly did see it, for it was the very next object along the 
line of vision. And, witha ‘thank you,’ away I went after Pat 
Mahone. A smiling, tidy-looking woman came to the entrance ; 
but as soon as she saw me, her civility disappeared. 

- “ What would you be wanting ?”’ she asked, surlily. 

“In the first place to rest myself a little, with your leave,” I re- 
lied, “for I am very tired, and if I could ask the favor of a cup 
of cold water, I should be so much obliged.” 

I deterniined to be very polite and take offence at nothing I 
might meet. So, at her ungracions bidding, I entered and sat 
down on a broken chair. The only apartment was dark and 
dingy, and rather spacious ; cleanly, with the exception of a litter 


of very young pigs in one corner, and seyeral domestic fowls ° 


stalking about the earthy floor with all their native independence. 
An old, cross-grained looking woman sat tending thefire. I knew 
it must be the mother of Dennis. I think they both had a susp® 
cion of my errand, for both were ungracious. ‘The younger one 
bustled about the cooking, after giving me an earthen cup of 
water. 


“You have a very nice house here,” I suggested. 

“It’s good enough,” was the answer. 

“ And your dinner is so tempting, I wish you would help me to 
a little.” 

She had just set the great dish, smoking on the table, and I was 
voraciously hungry, for I had eaten nothing since early morning. 
She seemed surprised, and a half good-natured smile broke over 
her face, as she told me to sit up and help myself. Still no Den- 
nis made his appearance, but a great coarse man, with something 
of his look, came in, ate his dinner like a pig, eyed me askance, 
exchanged eye-shot with his wife and went out again. 

Determined to see Dennis, nothing could move me from my 
purpose. I did not dare question too closely, but I made up my 
mind to stay as long as possible; at any rate, till the last coach. 
So sitting down again near the door, I took from my poeket my 
silyer thimble and presented it to my hostess. She received it, hes- 
itatingly, and from that moment was inclined to be more friendly. 

Still no Dennis, but now and then a vituperative attack upon 
poor Mary. I kept silence about her, for I did not wish to injure 
her cause, and I saw their hostility was determined. 

At length I grew wretchedly nervous ; the hours waned slowly 
but surely. With a heavy heart I arose to go, and bidding them 
good-by, I stepped anxiously into the road, praying mentally. A 
subdued murmur of voices attracted my attention after I had 
travelled some way. I looked around; I was not watched. A 
rude shed stood near; I hurried there, and saw Dennis talking 
with two or three laborers. He appeared to have been hidden 
there. He caught my eye, first with an eager look, and then with 
a frown. 

“ Dennis,” said I, firmly, “come this way one moment.” 

He seemed undecided, and looked through the aperture towards 
the cabin. 

“Dennis,” I said again, more sternly, “ will you come this way 
one moment? I have something of importance to tell you.” 

He came, lagging a little. I walked hastily onward, and when 
we were out of hearing, I turned saddenly towards him, as I ex- 
claimed : 

“Dennis, did you know your wife was dying ?” 

For a moment the man seemed struck with horror. The ruddy 
hue faded from his cheek ; he labored to breathe. 

“ Dennis,” I said again, looking him resolutely in the eye, “go 
home with me to that wronged and injured woman! Go now, if 
you would see her for the last time—if you would obtain her for- 
giveness, for she is innocent! Never mind yourclethes,” I added, 
hurrying him along. “Poor Mary; if you could only see her 
altered face! You have broken her heart, Dennis.” 

He shivered, as I spoke, and struck forward at a quicker pace ; 
then paused irresolutely, and muttered something, about: his sister. 

“Are you a man, Dennis?’ I cried, indignantly. “Have you 
one particle of feeling for that poor girl? Come with me, and 
then, to-morrow, if you will, return.” : 

We plodded on in silence—he with clogs red-with the dried 
clay, patched and discolored jacket, napless and rimless hat; I 
with a silk dress and bonnet of the latest mode. A goodly couple 
were we two. 

The sky became suddenly 'oudy. Before we gained the cross- 
ing it rained hard, and we wer e obliged to wait for half an hour 
for the coach. During that time, I believe I softened his heart— 
for I could think and talk Of nothing but poor Mary. . 

After much importunity, I succeeded in getting an inside seat 
for Dennis, overruling the several. objections of the gentry, with 
the plea that the poor fellow was sent for to see a dying wife. 
Very slowly, it seemed to me, the coach rumbled along; but the 
hour dragged out at last, and we hurried from the stand to Mary’s 
humble home. 

Dennis stood in the entry. To do him justice, he seemed to feel 
intensely, and began to weep like a child. One small lamp glim- 
mered in the chamber, a pair of shadowy arms were raised, a 
white, wan face looked eagerly forth, and the words, in a whisper, 
“ Have you brought Dennis ?” thrilled me through. 

“Mary,” I said, “be very quiet, and very calm.” I trembled, 
for I could hear Dennis sobbing. She, too, listened—heéard ; for, 
with a joyful shriek, she cried, “Dennis! my Dennis!” and the 
next moment, leaping forward, she laid heavily against his heart. 
He placed her on the bed, and I saw she had fainted ; but the poor 
fellow, all his better feelings aroused, thought she was gone for- 
ever. Never did& hear such bitter self-accusation—never! It 
was good for him to feel thus; and I did not disabuse his mind, 
but led him, weak and trembling, into another room, and hurried 
back to his wife, who was struggling in her recovery. 


“Tam better,” she said, feebly, as she returned to consciousness. 
“, tell me, kind mistress, does Dennis love me? Will he stay 
with me now? Does he know it’s all false? Tell me.” 

I assured her everything she wished. A, 

“Then,” she cried, “I am well again!” And, indeed, the. 
bloom had come to her cheek, her beautiful eyes beamed with a 
bright lustre, her hair rippled lovingly over her white forehead, 
and she looked more charming than ever, as she sat supported by 
pillows. 

“ Hark !” she exclaimed, listening, ‘‘ what is that, and where is 
Dennis ?” 

It was the voice of his lamentation ; for he doubted not that she 
was dead, and that the cause was his unkindness. 

“Shall I bring him here again ?” I asked. 

“0, do! do!” she cried, clasping her hands. 

With a grave countenance, I went im the next room. Poor 
Dennis sat at the farther side, his head bowed on his*hands. His 
face was a picture of woe, a8 he looked up; and he groaned forth, 
“ Sure, it’s little I’ll care for mother or sister, after this, for it’s 
they that’s done it—not me.” 4 


“ Would you like to see your wife, Dennis ?” I asked, solemnly, 
for I knew it would do him good to feel as he did. 

“0, it’s the like of me ought niver to look upon her face again!” 
he burst forth, with sobs and tears. But he rose as he spoke, and 
passively followed, fully expecting to behold his wife in her 
grave-clothes. 

I led him to the door, enjoyed his look of blank surprise, heard 
his eager exclamation of joy, saw the half-angelic smile on the 
pretty face of Mary, and certain that after this her influence over 
him would be constant and unbounded—with my help, par paren- 
thesis—I went home with a happy heart and a headache ; kept my 
bed for three weeks after, but am, at the present writing, perfectly 
well, sitting with a pretty sewing-girl of some sixteen years by my 
side, who is a second, but not quite so handsome, edition of 


Irish Mary. 


[Gathered for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
DAILY RECORD OF THE PAST. 


BY BEN: PBRLEY POORE. 
[The following daily record of past events-will be continued from week to week ; 
exhibiting a schedule of remarkable wi aa arog history of the past, 
with Mach date and data as will interest and t.J 


JANUARY SEVENTH. 

1768.—Joseph, eldest brother of Napoleon Bonaparte, born. 
After reigning in Naples and Spain, he was exiled, and resided 
for several years in a splendid mansion which he erected at Bor- 
dentown, N. J. 

1785.—M. Blanchard and Dr. Jeffries crossed from England to 
France in a balloon. 

1800.—President Fillmore born on his father’s farm in Cayuga 
county, New York, where he worked until he was thirteen years 
of age, when he was apprenticed to a wool-carder. 

1801.—Trente captured from the Austrians, by the French, 
under Marshal MacDonald. 

1852.—Congressional banquet to Kossuth, at which Mr. Web- 
ster spoke, to the displeasure of Chevalier Hulseman, who addressed 
a formal complaint to the President. 


JANUARY EIGHTH. 


1795.—Capture of Amsterdam from the allies, by the French 
under General Pichegru. 

1806.—Cape of Good Hope taken from the Dutch by the Eng- 
lish, who retained it as a colony. 

1815.—Battle of New Orleans. The British, under Gen. Pack- 
enham, were repulsed with a loss of three thousand, killed and 
wounded. Gen. Jackson had seven killed and six wounded. 

1825.—Eli Whitney, inventor of the “Cotton Gin,” died at 
New Haven. He was born at Westboro’, Massachusetts, sixty 
years previous. 

1847.—Mexican Congress authorized their government to raise 
$15,000,000 for the war against the United States, by mortgage or 
sale of church property. 


JANUARY NINTH. 


1793.—First balloon ascension in the United States, by M. 
Blanchard, from the prison-yard, Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 
President Washington was present, and “ Lady Washington came 
in her cream-colored coach, drawn by four spirited Virginia bays.” 
Blanchard descended at Woodbury, and returned to be present at 
the weekly reception of the President, at No. 190 High Street, 
that evening. 

1797.—Capua captured by the French under Gen. Champion. 

1812.—Valencia captured from the Spaniards by the French 
under Gen. Souchet. 

JANUARY TENTH. 


1621.—First Protestant church in America completed at Ply- 
mouth, Mass. 

1765.—Stamp act passed. 

1831.—Unsatisfactory award of the King of the Netherlands on 
the northeastern boundary line of United States. 

1838.—London Royal Exchange burned, and valuable papers 
destroyed. 

JANUARY ELEVENTH. 

1569.—First lottery mentioned in the history of England began 
its drawing at the door of St. Paul’s church, London, and con- 
tinued day and night until the 6th of May. The profits were for 
repairing the seacoast fortifications, and the prizes were pieces of 
silver plate. 

1778.—Linneus, founder of the botanical system, died near Up- 
sala, in Sweden, aged 71. 

1839.—Great earthquake at Martinique. Of 1700 houses in the 
city of Port Royal, only 18 remained unharmed—900 sufferers 
were dug from the ruins, and in 500 of them life was extinct. 

1843.—Destructive whirlwind at Coutances, France. 


JANUARY TWELFTH. 

1588.—John Winthrop; Governor of Massachusetts, born. He 
lived on bea ang oe Street, opposite the foot of School Street. 

1737.—John cock born. 

1756.—The “ Pretender” died at Rome, having lived through 
the reign of six sovereigns who occupied the throne of Great 
Britain, and were regarded by his isans as usurpers, 

1835.—Webster’s speech in the United States Senate on French 
spoliations. 

1842.—British army, numbering with its followers 13,000, de- 
stroyed in the Cabool Pass. Lady Sale and other officers’ wives 
escaped death, and were subsequently restored. 

1843.—Terrible hurricane on the English and French coasts, 
causing fatal shipwrecks. 

1846.—Distressing accident at Carlondale, Penn., the roof of a 
coal-mine caving-in. 

JANUARY THIRTEENTH. 


1638.—Thirty Bostonians, going by boat to Spectacle Island 
for wood, were driven out to sea, and could not return for several 
days. One perished. 

1760.—T. Webber, President of Harvard College, born. 

1761.—Faneuil Hall partly burned. 

1809.—Battle of d’Ucles in Spain won by the French, under 
Gen. Victor. 

1835.—Louis Philippe recalled his minister from Washington, 
and his official paper Recstnat General Jackson with war, for 
demanding the indemnity. 

1840.—Daniel Webster spoke in Boston State House on the 
agriculture of England. 

1843.—Terrible storm off the coast of county Down, Ireland, 
in which eighty poor fishermen were lost. 
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CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER. 


“The Lottery Ticket: a Sketch for Hazard Seekers,” by Sytvanvus Cons, Jr. 
‘* Smart Children,” by Mrs. M. E. Ropunson. 

“ Match Making,” a sketch by Atice Caner. 

Someone er, the Nom de Plume,” a sketch by Rev. Henny Bacon. 

“ The Isle of Dreams,’’ poem by Carer. 

A Thought, ” in verse, by Repecca R. Prerce. 

“‘Thermopy le. lines by M. Lester. 

“ The Robber Wind,” verses by Dr. Gzonar W. 


THE CIRCASSIANS. 

The Circassians have been at open war with Russia for over 
half a century, and not unfrequently they win a decided victory 
over their more powerful enemy. At no time, however, have they 
had so good a chance to annoy and injure the Russians, as at the 
present, and according to the last news from that region, they were 
busily engaged with this purpose, having won several inconsider,; 
able victories. They are now receiving assistance by the addition 
to their ranks,of many able European officers, and by supplies in- 
troduced among them by the Turks. They are a brave and stub- 
born race, and have cost the Czar a good twenty thousand men, 
annually, for the last twenty years. They deserve the liberty 
they have fought for so bravely. Let the present war with Tur- 
key turn as it may, the Russians will henceforth find the Circas- 
sians far more troublesome than ever before, and they will still 
remain a fretting thorn in her side. 


Lire ry Catrrornia.—A farmer in California recently killed 
a large panther in the following manner. The animal had’ at- 
tacked his pig-pen, killing a fine hog, and eating about half of it. 
He then anointed the other half with strychnine, and left it on 
the same spot. The next night the depredator came again to its 
feast, and the next morning a huge she panther and three cubs 
were found extended lifeless on the ground. The animal meas- 
ured six feet. from the nose to the root of the tail. 


or Cincinnati Times of Thursday thus 
refers to @ nove) snle : large amount of unclaimed baggage ” 
was sold yesterday at the Miami depot. 
indeed; finding in their trunks articles of great value. Others 
looked “blank” enough, in not finding even the worth of their 
money. The trunks were sold, the contents unknown to the 
purchaser.” 


An Apventorer.—M. Arban, a French aeronaut, having 
made an ascent from Barcelona more than two years ago, had not 
been heard of since, and was believed to have fallen into the. sea 
He has just turned up in Africa, whither his balloon was carried, 
and where he was seized and made a slave; nor has he until now 
been able to make his escape. 


Tue Lorp’s Prarer.—lIt will be seen that we present on the 
opposite page this sacred and beautiful document, words that 
young and old should daily repeat, and the spirit of which their 
daily lives should illustrate. 


» 


SPLINTERS. 


. Flour is selling at $8 per barrel at St. Paul’s, Minnesota, 
and other articles in proportion, on account of rush of emigrants. 
. Wrought iron beams for buildings are being very eaely 
used in place of timber in New York and other cities. 
. The citizens of Philadelphia are #hout to establish a corn 
exchenge in that city, a-la the European idea. 
.++. Acompany propose to build a railroad from Oswego, New 
York, to the city of Troy. Progress is the word. 
-++« The Germanians are as popular as ever in their winter 
series of musical entertainments in our city. 
-++« Mr. J. G. Gilbert, the old Boston favorite, is manager of 
the Chestnut Street Theatre, in Philadelphia. 
-More butter has been imported into San Francisco than 
can be consumed in California for a year to come. 
. A new flouring mill is to be erected in New Bedford.’ 
The stock, $40,000, has been all taken up. 
. A little child died in Trenton, New Jersey, the other dy, 
from poison cansed by the bite of a spider. 
. The citizens of New Orleans, considering copper a préven- 
tive agrinet the cholera, wear pieces about their, persons ! 
.++. The memory of Jonas Chickering, the good and liberal man, 
has received but the honor he merited from his fellow-citizens. 
- The Americans in Australia celebrated the Fourth of Ju'y 
in ound style to the astonishment of John Bull. 
- In one day, lately, more than four hundred thousand let: 
tere and papers passed through the New York post officé, 
' - In lieu of the “dead head ” list at the St. Charles Theatre, 
New ‘Oceans, two tickets are sent to each editor every day. 
- The stage loses one of its brightest ornaments in the re- 


Many drew “ prizes” } 


THE FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS. 

On pages 24 and 25 we give a correct and interesting represen- 
tation of the flags of all nations, copied from the best authority, 
and, therefore, valuable for reference and instructive in detail. 
subject has been selected with q desire to introduce into 
our pages as much of variety, and real interest and value, as can 
be possibly done, and we feel confident that our readers will appre- 
ciate the expense and labor it has cost to produce them. 


The six flags, given above, are designed asa key to the whole 
set given on pages 20 and 21. It will be observed that each is 
differently engraved. Thus the perpendicular line represents red 
in all the flags where ‘it appears, and is the correct color for that 
flag, or such part of the flag as is engraved with the perpendicular 
lines. ‘The dark blank represents, very appropriately, the color 
of black, whereon it appears. The horizontal lines signify blue ; 
the variégated perpendicular is white ; ‘the right angle lines repre- 
sents green; and the dotted perpendicular represents yellow. 
Thus by reference to the key, as above, the reader not only has 
the truthful design of each national flag, but can at once e determine 
the color of the same in all its — 

ISLAND OF CURA. P 

YT A letter from Havana states that political arrests:gontinue to be 
made on the island. Two Creoles were arrested-at Cardenas, 
charged with treason. A clerk in the house of Drake & Co., at 
Matanzas—an American—had been seized and imprisoned for 
having a New York paper in his possession. Mr. Baker, of New 
York, who had been imprisoned six months for uttering some 
words against the queen, has just been released. Every American 
who lands is followed and watched by spies. The war steamer 
Pizarro was to sail on the 14th for St. Jago, to watch some,scerct 
movement of the insurgents. There will be an end to these tron- 
bles by-and-by. There is a bright future in store for Cuba. 
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Our new Form.—It is very agreeable to us to learn, from all 
quarters, that the new form and style of our paper, “ THe Frac 
oF our Unron,” has delighted and satisfied our hosts of friends. 
Our subscription list has been increased several thousands, and 
the subscribers realize thg increased beauty of the paper, and the 
advantage to them in using the clear and distinct font of brevier 
type we have adopted, as it enables us to give nearly twice as 
much reading matter as was contained in the old form of the paper. 


+ 


Our next Numper.—Having given the portraits of all the prin- 
cipal rulers of the world in}our last number, and in the present, 
the flags of all nations, we shall next week present the national 
costumes of all the principal nations of the known world, besides 
a full array of other fine and interesting engravings. 


Book or Porms.—We have received from the authoress, Mrs. 
J. Emma Locke, an exceedingly neat volume of her poems, just 
issued by James Munroe & Co., of this city. Mrs. Locke sustains 
a high reputation as a poetess. 

“ Home Scenes anp Home Sounps.”—This is the title of a 
new book of miscellany, prose and poetry, by Mrs. H. Marton 
Sreruens, of this city. As a poetess, Mrs. Stephens stands very 
near the late Mrs. Osgood. 


> 


Sons or New Hampspire.—James French & Co., of this city, 
have issued in a very handsome style, a complete record.of the 
late celebration of the Sons of New Hampshire, in. Boston. It is 
embellished with a fine portrait of Daniel Webster and others. _ 


Howarp Arnen2zum.—Mr. Willard, the able manager of this 
house, has been most liberal in his expenditures to please a fastid- 


Tue MERRY Burrs. Béstos Neck has been the lively scene 
of some merry sleighing adventures lately. 


cent death of Mrs. G. H. Barrett, of this city. 


Wixrer.—See it finely illustrated on our first page. 


PUBLIC PARKS. 

We are gratified to observe that in laying out the new streets 
upon the reclaimed city lands, which lie between Dover Street 
and the Roxbury line, our city government has taken the liberal 
and wise policy of reserving suitable portions of land for the pur- 
pose of public squares or parks, which have, in several instances, 
been laid out and planted, besides being ornamented by fountains 
supplied with pure Cochituate water. The importance of these 
breathing-places in a large and growing city is beyond estimate ; 
their ornamental character is the least part of their goodly infla- 
ence. They are conducive to health and cheerful spirits among 
the denizens of the town, who seldom enough get a peep at Aeafy 
trees and the green sward. It is natural for man to love these 
things; and he is apt to degenerate unless he can now and then 
realize their influence. This fact is perhaps more fully observed 
on the continent of Europe, among its principal cities, than in 
this country. We see, that besides the ample provision generally 
made for public walks, squares and parks, that the continental 
cities are gradually adopting the principle by turning broad ram- 
parts into public walks and gardens—turning what has heretofore 
often drawn war and frequent conflicts upon them into a source 
of public cheerfulness and health. 


+ 


» 


LITERATURE IN THE East.—Fifteen periodicals are now pub- 
lished in Constantinople, of which two are in the Turkish lan- 
guage, four in Italian, two in Greek, one in Armenian, one in 
Bulgarian, and one in Russian. Most of them are issued weekly. 
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A varcEe Beii.—The weight of the new bell for the New York 
City Hall tower is 21,123 pounds. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Blagden, Mr. Elbridge H. Goss to Miss Hannah J. 
Baker, daughter of Martin Baker. 

By Rev Mr. Stowe, Mr. Martin Hartman to Miss Angeline Veazie. 

By Rev. Dr. Stow. assisted by Rev. Mr. Lincoln, Mr. William H. Hunt to 
Miss Anna §. Carter. 

By Rev. Mr. Howe, Mr. Robert G. Utley to Miss Sarah A. Foster. 

By Rev. Mr. Clark. Mr. John E. Drenning to Miss Helefi G. Farwell. 

By Rev. Mr. Lothrop, Mr. Lewis E. Allen to Miss Susan Boyd«n. 

At Roxbury, by Rev. Dr. Putnam, Mr. George L. Andrews, of the U. 8 

of engincers, Boston, to Miss Sara B. Fisk, of Boston. 
At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Blaikie, Mr. James Curry to Miss Mary Mills, 


of Boston. 

At Quincy. by Rev. Mr. Huntington, of Boston, George H. Ruggles, Eaq., of 
Dorchester, to Miss Henrietta P. Baker. . 

At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Richardson. Mr. William P. Dow to Miss 
Emily Bartlett. 

At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Mills, John M. Kingsbury, Esq., of Boston, to Kate 
L., daughter of the late Capt. William Meservy. 

In Portsmouth, N.H., Mr. J. H. 8. Toothaker, of Lewiston, Me.,.to Miss 

E. Clark, of Cambrid-eport, Mass 

At Portland, Me., by Rev. Dr. Carruthers, Mr. Daniel D. Akerman to Miss 
Annette C. Crockett 

At ae Grove, Orange county, N. Y., by Rev. Austin Craig, Dr. Wm. 
Horton to Sarah L. ., daughter of Silvanus Townsend, Esq. 


DEATHS. 


In this city. Miss Mary Hall. 84; Sarah Foster Denton, wife of Mr. William 
Denton, 49; Mrs. Rebecca G. Maxwell, 33; Miss Ruth Bonner, 88; James Boy- 
den Allen, ., 29; Mrs. Margaret Miller, formerly of Halifax, N. 8. 

In Chelsea. Hannah B.. wife of Francis Williame, 25. 

In Somerville. Kev. Thomas F. Norris, 61 
pan Camille, Mary Hedge, wife of the late Levi Hedge, Sunisenthount 

niversity. 

In Dorchester. Mrs. Abigail Bailey, 86. 

In Dedham, Mr. Enoch Sutton, 46; Samuel Sweet. Esq., 90. 

In Beverly, "Mrs. Rose Larcon, 90. 

In New Bedford, Mrs. Cynthia A. Snell, 40: Silas Tomkins, M. D.. 54. 
on Paxton, James Day, Exq., a graduate of Harvard College of the class of 

1D. 

In Amherst, Mr. Moses Taylor, 85. 

In Nantucket, Mrs. Hf Whippey, 78: Mrs. Hannah Hussey, 75. 

In Walpole, Olive, wife of Mr. John Blackburn, 70. 

In San Francisco, Mrs. Harriet N. Sweet, formerly of Surry, Me., 29; Mr. 
John 8. Loveland, formerly of Boston, 32. 

At Honolulu, Thomas Cornelius, from Maine, 28; Edward C. Corless, of 
Massachusetts, 28; 8. W. W illacey, of Boston, $2; Henry Durand, of Vermont , 
60; Alfred C. Currier, of Portland, 17. 


In Chicopee, , Wife of the late Garrit De Witt, of Milford, Ct., 88. 
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A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of the paper is to present, in the most elegant and available 
form, « weekly literary melange of notable events of — day. Its columns 
are devoted to original tales, tales, sketches and poems, by the 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
NIGHT AT NAPLES. 


BY MATURIN M. BALLOU. 


our readers have seen a very beautiful colored lithograph entitled 
= ita Naples” wherein « boat is depicted in the Ba: of Naples, the calm 
waters of which are lit up by an eruption of Vesuvius. The picturesque 
craft contains three figures—a Neapolitan boatman resting on his oars in the 
prow, and two lovers in the stern. At the base of the volcano lies the city, 
and seaward the island of Capri looms dimly in the vivid light. The pic- 
ture is the theme of these lines :] 


Rest, boatman, rest thee on thy oars, 
And let me gaze upon the night ; 

Behold the wavelets lave the shores 
Lit by Vesuvius’ dazzling light. 


Come, Nydia, rest thee on this arm, 

And look, how yonder star-gemmed sky 
Is mirrored in the water's calm, 

Whose tide so softly glideth by. 


In vain doth night her mantle toss 
On Capri’s crest and Naples’ bay, 
Yon raging mount its breadths emboss 
With light, would rival broadest day. 


Yet, sleeps yon city without fears, 
The brave and timid, unannoyed ; 

And thus, by-gone a thousand years, 
Pompeii slept, and was destroyed! 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


THE EAGLES OF AMERICA. 


BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 


Tue eagle of America, in spite of the utilitarian, and industrial, 
and peaceful hallucinations of Dr. Franklin, is what may be now 
regarded a fixed fact. He presides over our halls of legislation ; 
he generally sits at the right hand of General Washington, as he 
used to do in old times at that of Jupiter Tonans; he is rendered 
current and Catholic, even in the eyes of Archbishop Hughes, or 
the Pope of Rome himself, through his imprint on the universal 
and almighty dollar; and never a week passes, but in the ovation 
of some youthful Pistol of the Senate, he demolishes that once 
respectable, but now, it seems, superannuated and old fogy, ani- 
mal, known as the British Lion. 

Most of the citizens, we opine, of this great and growing repub- 
lic are wont to regard the American eagle in two lights; one as 
actual, in the shape of twenty dollars, represented by a bit of 
round yellow metal stamped with the effigy of a feathered animal 
unlike everything that ever did, or ever will exist, in the heavens 
above, or the earth beneath, or the waters that are under the earth 
—the other, as figurative, very hypothetical, perhaps antediluvian ; 
probably of the same date and creation with that unicorn, who 
has been steadily but unprogressively engaged with the lion, fight- 
ing for the crown, since the union of the Scottish and English 
kingdoms. 

Nor do we very greatly marvel at this, when we come to recol- 
lect the amount of fabulous verbosity and French sentimental 
philosophy that has been expended on the character and habits of 
the bird in question, from the days of Lucian the First to Buffon, 
the greatest of romancers. 

Some one or two of our travelling fashionables may have seen 
a real live one shoot from its eyrie among the splintered pinnacles 
of the Palisades, and spread the shadow of his broad vans over 
the blue breast of the Hudson, and the sun-lighted deck of the 
proud steamer—may have seen one wheel, as he did in the days 
of bold Dolph Heyligen, “about the bald promontory of Antho- 
ny’s Nose ”—or have heard his barking scream, high in air, among 
the wild solitudes of the White Mountains; and, at the exclama- 
tion of some curious bystander, “ There is an eagle !”—may have 
fallen into some mystical lucubrations, as to Roman eagles, and 
black eagles, and double-headed eagles, and bald eagles, and— 
dearest to his soul of all—golden eagles, without the least suspi- 
cion that it is upon the very idol of his heart that he is’ gazing, 
thongh, alas! suspended far beyond his reach in the unscalable 
empyrean. 

But to the great mass of our citizens—backwoodsmen, moun- 
taineers, longshoremen, and a few solitary lovers of nature, and 
students of her wonders, alone excepted—the eagle is little more 
than a myth, or at least a marvel. 

The eagles, proper, of America are three in number; and of 
these, one, until a very late period, was unknown and unsuspected 
as a distinct species ; and, even since that time, has been seen by 
but a few fortunate individuals. I mean, of course, the great dis- 
covery of Audubon—the poet-naturalist of the backwoods—the 
noble bird of Washington, the largest of all the true eagles, and 
the only one peculiar to the western hemisphere. This is the 
bird, unquestionably, which, when it was first resolved to adopt 
the eagle as our national badge, should have been chosen for the 
honor. But, unluckily, at that time, this noblest of all falcons— 
for the true eagles are all of the race of the falconide—was an 
undiscovered species in the wild solitudes amongst cliffs inacces- 
sible, and remotest forests, which are his immemorial haunts. 

The volume of Audubon, in which he describes his first discov- 
ery—I believe on the banks of the Upper Mississippi—of the eyrie 
of this great nondescript ; his first view of the noble bird winging 
his way, in bold reliet against the gorgeous evening sky, over the 
beautiful river and its forest shores, and his immediate recognition 
of it as a new species, which, at sight, without examination, he at 
once pronounced Fi: co Washingtoni—the Bird of Washington— 
unfor.unately is not at hand, or I should be tempted to quote the 
entire passage, as indicative no less of the keen, and, as it were, 


inspired sagacity of the great naturalist, than of his absolute devo- 
tion to his favorite pursuit. 

Years, if I remember rightly, elapsed, before he again caught a 
glimpse of his once discovered, undescribed falcon. It was hun- 
dreds of miles from the spot where he first had that transient 
glimpse ; yet still the image, then impressed on his retina with its 
every distinctive mark revealed by the bright glow of the western 
sky, remained a stereotype on the tablets of the poet-painter’s 
memory. He hailed him, at ance, as an old friend—his eagle, his 
Bird of Washington. This time his efforts were crowned with 
success; he found his resting-place, obtained a specimen, con- 
firmed by closest observation the unerring judgment of his more 
than eagle eye, established his discovery undisputed. Genus falco, 
sub-genus halietus—for he is a fisherman, though not, it is believed, 
of the sea-shore—species Falco Washingtoni—our own American 
eagle, the Bird of Washington. 

Cavillers doubted long, old-fashioned naturalists disputed. 
There was nothing in it, it was no new discovery, only a variety 
of the Golden Eagle, only a dream of a visionary and a poet! 

Yet there the bird stands—you may see him, reader, any day 
you will, in the admirable collection of birds, at the Philadelphia 
Lyceum of Natural History—a palpable large falcon—yea, the 
largest—measuring forty-three inches from his bill to the end of 
his tail, and one hundred and twenty-two inches—ten feet, gentle 
reader mine—from tip to tip of his extended pinions. 

His strong-hooked bill is of a bluish black hue. The general 
color of his ;lumage, deep, uniform, blackish brown, glossed over 
with a coppery metallic lustre ; his eyes fiery golden, the cere yel- 
lowish brown; his feet golden orange, with terrible blue talons. 
He nests in clefts of inaccessible precipices ; he dwells, rare inhab- 
itant and far-dispersed, through every part of the confederacy. In 
every sense, the Bird of Washington can assert his claim to be 
the bird of our Union. 

A naturalist from his birth, by nature, genius, education, pre- 
eminently qualified for his profession, with the eye of an eagle, 
the hardihood of a pioneer, the zeal of an early Christian martyr, 
the truth of a younger Cyrus, literally living in the woods the bet- 
ter to pursue his gentle craft, discovers a new species of eagle in 
the very place where he is most likely to discover it. Not in the 
Smithsonian Institute, nor even in the Pennsylvania Avenue, or 
the New York Historical Society—where, on the whole, more new 
wonders are invented than in any other place in America—but in 
the boundless wilderness, which has been his home since the Cre- 
ator sent him forth to play his part among the fowls of air. For, 
be it observed, gentle reader, when Audubon named it new, he 
said new to the world of science, not to the world of nature—to 
the philosopher, not to the Maker. He discovers the Bird of 
Washington, and philosophy sneers, with retorted nose, “ A new 
eagle! pshaw! there are enough eagles now; there cannot be any 
more eagles !”—as who should limit the creative power of the 
Most High. And, for a while, the philosophers had the best of it. 
The discoverer was a dreamer, and the Bird of Washington a 
myth. Yet there he stands, after all, no myth, but a very vigorous 
fact—a strong-winged, golden-footed, eagle-eyed ten-footer. 

On the other hand, let an ambitious individual, or clique, invent 
or produce a tale, as fabulous, at first glance, as “the story of 
Cambuscan bold,” inconsistent with probabilities, directly contra- 
dicted by history, opposed to every principle of common sense, 
denied by the direct testimony of living, credible witnesses, absurd 
in itself, and on its own showing almost impossible, and the whole 
world—fashionables, philosophers, laymen and clericals—with one 
consent, clap their hands and cry out, “‘ Eureka, it is clear !” 

Discover a live eagle and call him the Bird of Washington, and 
you shall be an impostor, and the falcoa myth! Produce a weak- 
minded, scrofulous, St. Regis missionary, and then revivify a dead 
prince, or invent a live one, and call the invention Dauphin, and 
you shall be an investigator of diligent acumen, and Louis XVII., 
of France, a living fact—a real presence of the nineteenth century. 
O, nineteenth century! Which be thy facts, who thine impostors ? 

To one—the most flagrant, perhaps, of these last—was forwarded 
the other day, in a republican box, surmounted with an imperial 
diadem, a specimen of our friends, the eagles. In this case, the 
present was consistent. The specimen was our own especial 
eagle, the white-headed—according to Dr. Franklin, the greatest 
and most cowardly thief in all creation; the inscription might 
have been, “ To the Thief-Emperor, the Bird-Thief!” The gift, 
in our opinion, is equally creditable to the American who sends, 
and the emperor who will receive, the greatest thief in all creation. 
Shall he not, like his brother emperor, henceforth have a niche in 
the Tuileries? He is—the bird, I mean—the Falco Deucocephalus, 
the white-headed eagle ; most stupidly named bald eagle, since he 
has a night-cap as well-feathered as the downiest owl who ever 
dozed in ivy bush. 

He is a fine, and, when full grown, a beautiful bird. He is 
thirty-six inches in length by seven feet in extent. While young, he 
varies greatly in color, from gray to grayish brown mottled with 
white, and thence to pure brown. When mature, both sexes have 

the bill, cere and talons all of a rich, deep yellow, the head, neck, 
vent, tail coverts and tail, pure white ; all the other plumage dark 
chocolate brown. 

The white-headed eagle is principally a sea-shore fowl, as his 
food is of choice entirely fish; but he is found everywhere along 
the shores of our great lakes and rivers, where he can satisfy his 
woracious appetite to his satisfaction. He breeds on high trees 
near the beach, or in fresh water swamps ; and his mode of nest- 
ing and all his habits are so admirably described by the eloquent 
and truthful Wilson, that I cannot do better than quote his words, 
as containing enough to prove that Franklin’s character of our 
emblem, as a lazy, cowardly, greedy, filthy, felon fowl, is far nearer 
the truth than is Buffon’s rhapsody, of the chivalric and kingly 


bird, full of royal gallantry and royal mercy, who never conde- 
scends to stoop on a carrion prey, or to inflict-injury when he 
finds no resistance, 

“In procuring his prey,” says Wilson, “he displays, in a very 
singular manner, the genius and energy of his character, which is 
fierce, contemplative, daring and tyrannical—attributes not exerted 
but on particular occasions, but, when put forth, overpowering all 
opposition. Elevated on the high dead limb of some gigantic 
tree that commands a wide view of the neighboring shore and 
ocean, he seems calmly to contemplate the motions of the various 
tribes that pursue their -busy avocations below—the snow-white 
gulls slowly winnowing the air; the busy tringe coursing along 
the sands ; trains of ducks streaming over-the surface ; silent and 
watchful cranes, intent and wading ; clamorous crows ; and all the 
winged multitudes that subsist by the bounty of this vast liquid 
magazine of nature. High over all these hovers one, whose ac- 
tion instantly arrests his whole attention. By his wide curvature 
of wing, and sudden suspension in air, he knows him to be the 
fish-hawk, settling over some devoted victim of the deep. His 
eye kindles at the sight, and, balancing himself, with half-opened 
wings, on the branch, he watches the result, Down, rapid as an 
atrow from heaven, descends the distant object of his attention, 
the roar of its wings reaching the ear as it disappears in the deep, 
making the surges foam around. At this moment, the eager 
looks of the eagle are all ardor; and, levelling his neck for flight, 
he sees the fish-hawk once more emerge, struggling with his prey, 
and mounting in the air with screams of exultation. These aro 
the signal for our hero, who, launching into the air, instantly gives 
chase, and soon gains on the fish-hawk ; each exerts his utmost to 
mount above the other, displaying in these rencontres the most 
elegant and sublime aerial evolutions. The unencumbered eagle 
rapidly advances, and is just on the point of reaching his oppo- 
nent, when, with a sudden scream, probably of despair and honest 
execration, the latter drops his fish ; the eagle, poising himself for 
a moment, as if to take a more certain aim, descends like a whirl- 
wind, snatches it in his grasp ere it reaches the water, and bears 
his ill-gotten booty silently away to the woods. 


“These predatory attacks, and defensive manceuvres of the 
eagle and the fish-hawk, are matters of daily observation along 
the whole of our seaboard, from Georgia to New England, and 
fie juently excite great interest in the spectators. Sympathy, 
however, on this, as on most other occasions, generally sides with 
the honest and laborious sufferer, in opposition to the attacks of 
power, injustice and rapacity—qualities for which our hero is so 
generally notorious, and which, in his superior, man, are certainly 
detestable. As for the feelings of the fish, they seem altogether 
out of the question. 

“ The nest of this species is generally fixed on a very large and 
lofty tree, often in a swamp or morass, and difficult to be ascended. 
On some noted tree of this description, often a pine or cypress, the 
bald eagle builds, year after year, for a long series of years. When 
both male and female have been shot from the nest, another pair 
has soon after taken possession. The nest is large, being added 
to and repaired every season, until it becomes a black, prominent 
mass, observable at a considerable distance. It is formed of large 
sticks, sods, earthy rubbish, hay, moss, ete. Many have stated to 
me that the female lays first a single egg, and that, after having sat 
on it for some time, she lays another; when the first is hatched, 
the warmth of that, it is pretended, hatches the other. Whether 
this be correct or not, I cannot determine ; but a very respectable 
gentleman of Virginia assured me, that he saw a large tree cut 
down, containing the nest of the bald eagle, in which were two 
young, one of which appeared nearly three times as large as the 
other.” 

The writer has met this bird in every part of the country from 
the seacoasts of Maine to the head waters of Lake Superior, with 
the sole exception of Niagara Falls, whither they are said by the 
quidnuncs most to resort. In the St. Mary’s River, about a mile 
below the Sault, he saw, in the autumn of 1849, two very fine 
adults, with snow-white heads and necks, seated on a smali dead 
pine tree—the solitary tree on a solitary rock islet, not large 
enough for a second—while a brace of others were beating the 
rapids, just as regularly as a brace of setters, for the white-fish, 
which they could doubtless see through the translucent eddies. 

In truth, he must admjy that in all his encounters with this royal 
golden-footed fowl he never observed anything royal of demeanor, 
unless it be the gallantry with which, when stricken down from 
his pride of place, he does battle to the uttermost against all 
comers, and dies kingly, as unconquered. 

We have yet one more eagle in North America, which, like the 
last, is common to Europe likewise—falco chrysactos, the golden 
eagle, which has been erroneously described by Wilson as the 
ring-tailed eagle—this specimen being only the immature young 
of the species, which does not assume its full plumage until its 
fifth season, and sometimes not until the ninth. This is the bold- 
est and most kingly of all the eagles, the prototype of the aquiline 
character, the messenger of Jove, the minister of thunder, the 
“ proud, puissant Bird of Rome,” the chivalrous king of birds, of © 
poetry. He is found in all the temperate regions of the world, 
from Asia to America—an inland, mountain-loving, rock-breeding, 
dauntless bird of prey. No fish-eater he, but a slaughterer of 
hares and grouse, of the domestic lamb and the mountain kid, of * 
the fawn, the hill-fox, and the antelope. His length is above three 
feet, his breadth nearly eight. His -bill, horn color; his eyes, 
tawny-firecolored, splendidly bright; his feet, golden yellow. 
His plumage, golden brown, but darkening on the forehead, cheeks, 
throat, and shafts of all the feathers, into pure black. He is the 
war-eagle of the Western Indians of America; and, to them, as 'to- 
the Highland chiefs of the Gael, his feather is the choicest ornament 
He is the best and bravest of his race. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

Pietro Rassi, an Italian apple seller at St. Louis, has drawn 
$8000 in the Havana lottery, —— The Paris correspondent of the 
New York Commercial Advertiser learns from several gentlemen 
returned from different quarters of France, that the distress, in 
consequence of the short crop, is very severe, much more so than 
any newspaper would dare to affirm. An old beau says: “A 
lady’s mouth never was so beautiful as whten she is pronouncing 
the word ‘yes.’”” —— As a man was crossing the railroad track 
with a wagon, at Herkimer, N. Y., a short time since, the freight 
train going west came up, smashed the wagon and one of the 
horses, and carried the man off 100 rods on the cow-catcher with- 
out doing him any bodily harm. ——— A woman has been arrested 
in Albany, for having three husbands, all alive and hearty, and all 
in that city. —— David Copp, of Gardiner, Me., committed sui- 
cide by cutting his throat during an attack of delirium tremens. 
He lived about an hour, and exhibited much sorrow for having 
committed the deed. ——- A private company, with a capital of 
ten millions, has been formed at San Francisco, for the establish- 
ment of steam communication with China. —— A new theatre is 
to be built in Broadway, New York, with five tiers of boxes, and 
capable of holding five thousand persons. John M. Trimble, the 
architect, has projected the plan. The theatre is to cost about 
$150,000. —— The editor of one of two rival newspapers in a vil- 
lage out West, boasted that he had just obtained a font of new 
type. To which the other retorted, “ Why, we procured ours a 
long time ago !’”” —— A bill for the establishment of a system of 
common schools is now under consideration for the first time, in 
the Texas legislature. —— An Italian image-seller was arrested 
in Salem, recently, for using abusive language toa lady. He 
“no understand Anglais,” but was requested to fork over twelve 
dollars for talking “very bad English.” —— The latest dates 
from Oregon state that the overland arrivals continue large. 
Many parties have suffered severely on the route—some being re- 
duced to the necessity of eating their horses. ——James C. 
Hackett, son of the comedian, was accidentally killed in San 
Francisco, on the 14th ult. He was 38 years of age. —— Judge 
Leigh, of Virginia, has decided that stage and railroad companies 
are responsible for the baggage of the passengers, notwithstanding 
notice is given “all baggage at the risk of the owners.’”” —— Mrs. 
Mowatt still continues an invalid. She has been compelled to re- 
linquish her engagements to read before the Mercantile Library 
Association of this city. —— Justin Thayer, of Northampton, has 
a milch cow that one week gave 120 quarts of milk—17 1-2 qts. 
per day—which weighed 326 lbs. —— An effort is on foot among 
the friends of Yale College to replenish its indigent treasury. It 
is proposed to raise, by voluntary subscription, $150,000. —— Rev. 
J. H. Ingraham entered upon the duties of rector of St. John’s 
Church, at Mobile, Dec. 18, the 4th Sunday in Advent. —— A 
ball that explodes when it hits the mark, and does a second exe- 


cution with a charge of shot contained within it, has been invented | 


by an evangelical man in Danbury, Ct.—— Twelve thousand 
barrels of apples have been sent forward from Canandaigua this 
season, by railroad to eastern markets. —— It has been decided 
that telegraphic companies are liable for any damage that may 
occur through negligence or error on the part of operators. —— A 
company of five men shot 900 pigeons in one evening at the great 
roost in Tishemingo county, Mississippi; and John Ross and 
William Duncan shot and killed each other in a fight on the oc- 
casion. —— The English public are about tired of searching after 
Sir John Franklin, and new expeditions meet with but very little 
favor. —— A man named Blaisdell cut his throat in Smithfield, 
Me., a few days since. —— Francis W. Hughes, Attorney General 
of Pennsylvania, offers $5000 for the establishment of a miner’s 
hospital at Pottsville, provided the sum of $15,000 is raised by 
other parties for this purpose. This is a most liberal offer, and 
as the object is highly praiseworthy, wa trust the amount will be 
raised. 


4 


A new P1ano.—The Paris correspondent of the Atlas describes 
a new musical instrument, invented by M. Alexander. It has 
three finger-boards superposed one on the other, and which gives 
to the player power of combining all the effects of a full orchestra ; 
two of the finger-boards are pianos, the other calls into existence 
flutes, clarinets, hautbois, violins, violoncellos, human voices —, 
everything, an organ, wind instruments and cord instruments. 


> 
+ > 


Triries.”—During the year ending June 
30th, 1853, the value of slate pencils imported was $3733 ; of sau- 
sage skins, $925; little night tapers, $267; toothpicks, $341; 
bladders, $1257; orange peel, $584; peach kernels, $8; goose 
skins, $766; rose leaves, $773; skeletons, $351; mushrooms, 
$1003 ; sand, $3 ; goose liver pie, $131 ; punk, $14. 


+ 


Gorne urp.—The workmen upon the Washington Monument 
have just commenced laying the tier which will make the monu- 
ment one hundred and fifty feet high, and which they hope to 
complete before the frost prevents further operations. - 


A rich Lecacy.—Hector Jennings, of Sandusky, Ohio, has 
been notified by his attorney at London, that he is undisputed 


heir to one-half of the Jennings’ estate in England—about 
$60,000,000, 


Taxine Furx.—London and Paris are both afflicted with a 
municipal tax upon combustibles. The city of London levies a 
heavy impost upon coal, while Paris taxes wood. 


Verr omzar.—They up in Boston for 
wenty-five cents apieee. Cheap enough. 


Wapside Gatherings. 


Colonel J. B. , of Gorham, Me., recently slaughtered a 
pig, seven months and twenty days old, that weighed 383 pounds. 

The ferry-master, at Detroit, says that at least nine hundred fu- 
gitive slaves had crossed at that point into Canada during the past 
year. 
It is stated that Mrs. Miller, a daughter of Gerrit Smith, excites 
a deal of curiosity in Washington, by appearing in the full 
Bloomer costume. 

The old stone mill, at Pawtucket, was partially destroyed by 
fire on Friday week. This is the first cotton factory built in 
America. 

Some white and negro children playing with matches destroyed 
Mr. Jones’s gin-house and 70,000 pounds of seed cotton, near Co- 
lumbus, Georgia. 

The trial of Mr. Tucker,—the engineer who ran the train into 
the river at Norwalk,—has been still further postponed, on account 
of the feeble state of his health. 

The Louisville Democrat says that a firm in that city is engaged 
ae Ena this season, in packing pork for the Eng 
market. 

A book has been published in E by Dr. Stowell, in which 
he undertakes to prove that the “forbidden fruit” was the tobacco 
plant. 

There are thirty-four shows and exhibitions now open in New 
York, including theatres, menageries, circuses, panoramas, galler- 
ies of art, and nondescript places of amusement. 

A son of Mr. Isaac Adams, of Dover, was drowned in a pond 
near the Unitarian church, recently, while skating, and a younger 
brother had a narrow escape from a similar fate. 

Sanford’s Opera House, Philadelphia, with all its furniture and 
fixtures, has been ‘burnt to the ground. Loss estimated at five 
thousand dollars ; insured for two thousand. 

A man by the name of Isaac Ferguson was found on the high- 
way in the town of Kent, Putnam county, N. Y., recently, frozen 
to death. 

An unknown Irishman was recently run over by a train on the 
Fitchburg Railroad, at Waltham, having just stepped from the 
other track to avoid another train, and was killed. 

Mrs. Hale says there is more talent and general information dis- 
played by the press of the United States, taken collectively, than. 
can be found in Congress and all the legislatures taken collectively. 

In Syracuse, N. Y., a shoemaker, named Carson, formerly of 
Brooklyn, had a quarrel with his wife, recently, through jealousy, 
and stabbed her to the heart, killing her instantly. He then gave 
himself up to the authorities. 

While attending the Universalist church, at South Boston, on 
Sunday week, Deacon Brewster Reynolds was seized with an apo- 
plectic fit, and died in a few moments. He was an estimable citi- 
zen, and leaves a wife and several daughters. His life was insured 
for two thousand dollars. 

The New York Times learns from private letters, received in 
that city, that the difficulty between young Soule and the duke of 
Alba, at Madrid, had been amicably adjusted. Through* the 
friendly offices of the English Charge d’ Affaires, the duke apolo- 


gized for the remarks at which Soule had taken offence. 
Foreign Ftems. 
Bona is hunting at Fontainbleau. He will “get a shot” 


some of these days. 


The chateau of Frohsdorff, the property of the Count de Cham- 
bord, has been destroyed by fire. 


A subscription, opened at Smyrna to purchase horses for the 
Turkish army, amounted in a few days to 260,000 piastres. 

Halis Effendi, a Turkish poet, has just composed @ national 
song in the style of the “ Marseilles,” and it is already very pop- 
ular at Constantinople. 

Mr. Charles Kean, it is said, has realized a fortune of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, by the management of the Princess’ Thea- 
tre, London. 


The accounts from the seat of war are exceedingly contradic- 
tory; but there has been plenty of fighting, and both sides have 
suffered severely. One tremendous naval battle has occurred. 

The death of the late queen of Portugal is the subject of some 
editorial speculations in the European press—as the king consort, 
who is to be regent, is far from being popular in that realm. 

An English paper says : “It is scarcely credible, but we believe 
that the fact can be verified, that no less than 500 seamen and 
marines have deserted from her Majesty’s ships, at the home ports, 
within the last two or three months.’’ 


The fog — recently so thick in London that business was sus- 

ed. re were many collisions in the streets and on the 

ean several lives lost. Persons had to feel their way 
ome. 

The tribunal of Angouleme, France, has fined a railroad engi 
neer two hundred francs for having failed to notice the red flag, 
signal to stop. No accident had resulted from his negligence, but 
it was thought best to make an example. 


We see, by accounts from St. Petersburg, that three Russian 
officers of the corps of naval constructors have been ordered to 
proceed to New York, to superintend the building of a ninety-gun 
ship, with screw propellers. 

It is confirmed that a Russian ship-of-war ran ashore, and went 
to pieces ; of the crew and troops, of whom it had 1600 men on 
board, 1400 of them perished, and the remaining two hundred 
were rescued by the Turks and sent as prisoners to: Constantino- 
ple. Another ship is reported to have been lost near Sebastopol. 

Dickens lives in great style in London; Thackeray divides his 
time between England and Paris; and Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall 
reside in Fifield, where they have a glazed gallery, about eighty 
feet long, attached to the house, which is at once a conservatory 
for choice exotics, and a gallery of sculpture and paintings. 

The British Quarterly Review, speaking of foreign affairs, re- 
marks that ‘henceforth instead of appointing dandies and noodles 
to = negotiations, we should appoint, as do the Americans, 
men have distinguished themeelves as lawyers, or scholars, 
or savants, or 28 great merchants.” 

Emile Prudent, a French. pianist, has acquired the name of the 
“Electric Pianist.” It seems that he gave, in thirty days, thirty- 
six concerts in twenty-seven different tewns. In one day, or rather 
in twenty-four consecutive hours, he played before three distinct 
audiences—the Seo te Brighton, the evening at Chichester, 
at the next morning at the Isle of Wight. 


Sands of Gold. 


..+. We disjoint the mind like the body.—Joubert. 


.... The passion of acquiring riehes in order to support a vain 
expense corrupts the purest souls.—#éenelon. 

.... Each time thou wishest to decide upon performing some en- 
terprise, raise the eyes to heaven, pray God to bless thy project; if 
thou canst make that prayer, accomplish thy offer. 

-.+. The soul ishing in obscurity contracts a kind of rust, 
or abandons itself to the chimera of presumption ; for it is natural 
Oi tb acquire something, even when separated from any one.— 

ian. 


.... What is the elevation of the soul? A prompt, delicate, 
certain feeling for all that is beautiful, all that is grand; a quick 
resolution to do the greatest good by the smallest means; a great 
benevolence joined to a great strength and great humility —Lavater. 


.++» Do not envy the violet the dew-drop or glitter of a sun- 
beam ; do not envy the bee the plant from which he draws some 
sweets. Do not envy man the little he possesses; for the 
earth is for him the plant from which he obtains some sweets, and 
his mind is the dew-drop which the world colors for an instant.— 
Leopold Scheffer. 

«++. The habit of reflecting gives an inner life, which all that 
we see animates and embellishes. In this disposition of the soul, 
everything becomes an object of thought. If the young botanist 
trembles with joy at the sight of a new plant, the moral botanist 
joys no less to see germinate around him truths with a much supe- 
rior prize to that of an unknown flower.—. \. 


Joker's Budget. 


The career of mankind collectively is a chronicle of human 
folly ; that of England of Hume and Smollett.—Diogenes. 

An exchange says that the Hon. | A. Wise has recently 
married. To any dear bachelor friend still “ halting between two 
opinions,” we say, “Go and do like Wise.” 


Ay on coming home from his first term at a boarding- 
sehool, on being asked what he had been fed on, capital 
“ Multiplication tables hashed, and stewed subtraction.” 

A man of most grave aspect came in and asked us whether the 
“seat of war” was an arm chair or a rocker? We replied, “ An 
Ottoman ;” which he lifted up his hands and eyes, and so 
departed.— Boston Post. 

A miserly bailiff, in England, came into possession of a baro- 
netcy, and, desiring an appropriate “coat of arms,” adopted one, 
Sees a tin plate, over which was placed a fork, signifying 
as over the tin.’ 

Bunn, in his new book, says, he had a conversation some years 
since with a noble lord, high at court, respecting the selection of 
a play; and on “Twelfth Night” being — his lordship 
observed, “‘ By the way, who wrote ‘ Twel ight?” 

Punch proposes a “prize joke show.” As a specimen of the 
style admissible, the following is given: “If I want a statue of 
myself, why should I be foolish to present a sculptor with the 
marble for the work? Answer: Because if I did, he would be 
sure to chisel me out of it.” 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL, BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., II., III., IV., and V. of the Prcrorrat, elegantly 
bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; forming superb and most attractive 
parlor ornaments in the shape of a series of books of 416 pages each, and 
each Vol. containing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners, and current 
events all over the world; of scenery in all parts of the globe; of famous 
cities and beautiful villages; of pageants at home and abroad; of fine mari- 
time views ; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive 
subjects; with title-pages and indexes. 

Besides the many illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount 
of original tales, sketches, poems, and novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current news record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference and present enjoy- 
in to matter and illustrations. 

‘or sale at our ice, and at all the periodical depots throughout the 
Union. 1 vol., $3; 2 vols., $5; 3 vols., $7; 4 vols., $9; and 5 vols., $10. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 
devoted to polite literature, wit and humor,  —~ and poetic gems, and origi- 


nal tales, written expressly for the paper. In polities, and on sectarian 
questions, it is strictly neutral; therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
P t the greatest ble t of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


OBLIGINAL PAPBB, 


the t circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 
the with the exception of Gizason’s PicroRIAL. 

The Fiaa is printed on fine white paper, with new and beautiful type, and 
contains 1240 square inches, being a large weekly paper of eight super-royal 
quarto pages. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. | 


1 subscriber, $2 00 


One copy of Taz Frac oF our Unton, and one copy of Gizason’s PrcroriAL, 
$4 00 per annum, invariably in advance "” 


F. GLEASON, | 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR, 
or Tremont AND Boston, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 


C. BAGLEY, corner of 4th and Sycamore Streets, 
. A. ROYS, 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 
E, K. WOODWARD, corner of 4th and Chesnut Streets, St. Louis. 
THOMAS LUNN, 40 Exchange Place, New Orleans. 


= 
| 
| 
| 
8. FRENCTII, 151 Nassau, corner of Spruce Street, New York. 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
W. & H. TAYLOR, 111 Baltimore and 5 South Streets, Baltimore. 
{ 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


THE BRAGANZA. 


of of trimming. "The one 
resented herewith is 
satin—color 


ae roses. The 
body is rounded behind 
and laps over -at the 


arms, admitting a loose - 


sleeve. ‘A -galloon trim- 
ming shade lighter 
than the satin runs up 
the side ane a 
drapery over the sleeve. 
The cape is medium 


with dee 
fringe twisted cp way 
down. Of course this 

of garment admits 
of an infinite variety as 


it regards style and ar- 


ticles of trimming, in . 
which it is us " for 


purchasers to consult 
their own taste, but to 
carry out the legitimate 
designs of 
the plainer and richer 
the trimmings are, the 
more they will‘ corres- 
pond with the original 
purpose of the Bragan- 
za. Already these styles 
are being very gener- 
ally met with in Broad- 
Way, and, in some in- 
stances, in Boston and 
Philadelphia ; but they 
will be very ‘abundant 
by the opening of 
spring, and until the 
middle of May. That 
they are becoming, as 
well as fashionable, 
there can be but one 
opinion, being calcula- 
ted to give a graceful 
outline to the whole 
figure, and far more 
ornamental and con- 
venient than the old- 
fashioned cloak, the 
place of which it sup- 
plies. It is very curi- 
ous to rage the 

mt style of dress 
vith: the fashion of the 
olden time. 


THE D’ANGOULEME. 


FASHIONS OF CLOAKS FOR JANUARY. 


VIEW OF THE CITY OF GENOA, ITALY, AT SUNRISE. 


— 
The Braganza cloak 
4 can be made of any 
‘ 
i i 3 
’ 


